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Harriet Beecher Stowe 


THERE are few people anywhere who represent better than 
Mrs, Stowe the democracy of birth and breeding and the 
grand aristocray of the intellect. When Litchfield, in Con- 
necticut, gave her being in 1811, and Boston bred her, along 
with the “Third Estate” of the Beecher family, the two 
towns did for her about all that was then thought necessary 
to carry man or woman from the anvil to the White House. 
Her father, Lyman Beecher, was the son of a blacksmith, 
and hammered out an education for himself—not at the an- 
cestral anvil, but behind 


The pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Beat with a fist instead of a stick. 


The family—there were eleven children, making, with the 
father, what a writer calls the “apostolic twelve "—were of 
the new school of Presbyterians, 
which, at least in the Beecher fam- 
ily, meant a kind of Calvinism modi- 
fied by a growing sense of the value 
of human life. The theology was 
hard enough, but could not, in a 
man so eccentric as Lyman Beecher, 
have. been “straight,” or “ blue” 
with one so humorous, or uncharita- 
ble with one whose pockets were so 
easily picked by the missionaries. 
Nor would any true Calvinist have 
kept his accounts with Providence 
so cleverly. “One dark night,” we 
are told, “as he was driving home, 
with his wife and Mrs. Stowe in the 
carriage, the whole party was upset 
over a bank about fifteen feet high. 
Mrs. Beecher and Mrs. Stowe, who 
were not hurt, returned thanks for 
their providential escape. ‘ Speak 
for yourself,’ said the Doctor, who 
was feeling his bruises. ‘I have got 
a good many hard bumps, anyhow.’” 
This was a thanksgiving with re- 
serves, a religion of dicker where 
there was give and take in our hu- 
man relations with heaven. It asked 
for much, but made the payment de- 
pend on delivery of the goods. A 
prayer of the old doctor’s is quoted which shows the same 
prudential turn of mind, and the same tendency, common 
among those old divines, when bargaining with heaven, to 
specify details, so that no room might be left for errors: 
+¢OQ Lord! grant we may not despise our rulers; and grant 
they may not act so that we can't help it.” 

There seems to have been enough of this deep and shrewd 
humor in Dr, Beecher to go around among the eleven chil- 
dren. It cropped out everywhere, and nowhere more gen- 
dally than in the daughter Harriet. Humor such as hers 
must come by inheritance in the first place; it cannot be 
wholly acquired, She was, however, sure not only of the in- 
herited, but of the acquired sorts. In that large New Eng- 
land family—individual, original, strong, with the iron from 
the anvil worked into the blood, and, for the tongue, no 
‘small contribution from the stimulating bellows,—there was 
the largest gift of brains and of a kindling eloquence. These 
Beechers never asked how they should use their eyes, nor 
‘were they much hampered by received opinions as to how 
‘they should give expression to their feelings. They were 
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able to do their own thinking, and were familiar with the 
English parts of speech. They had thoughts on every vital 
question—religion, education, temperance, slavery and the 
reforms. They carried on the polemics in both directions— 
against the conservatives behind them and the radicals ahead. 
They gave the divinity schools advice, and themselves took 
as little as they pleased. It was a hardy family, intellect- 
ually and morally, bold, but generally prudent ; giving offence, 
yet knowing how to laugh it away. Naturally in the front 
rank of reform, they were only in it as independent free-lance 
auxiliaries. 

Mrs. Stowe’s education was thus in the new orthodoxy, 
which a yeast from the human heart was continually uplift- 
ing. Her training was directed broadly towards the profes- 
sion of teacher, and she taught in Litchfield, in Boston, and 
after the family were settled near Cincinnati. Her biding- 
place, however, intellectually and 
morally, was among the teachers of 
theology; for twenty-four years with 
her father’s family among the pro- 
fessors in the Lane Theological fa- 
culty, until marriage shifted her 
along the Ohio hills into a theologi- 
cal home of herown. Having seven 
brothers, all of the heroic mould, her 
life was thrown among men, and she 
learned to know them as few women 
have the opportunity to know the 
other sex, As six of the brothers be- 
came clergymen, her divinity school 
training was complete. There is in 
her books a pervasive aroma of ves- 
try-meetings, of the conference, the 
mission-school, the “benevolent so- 
ciety,” the prayer-meeting, ll the 
ins and outs, the comicalities and 
eccentricities noticeable from the 
clerical standpoint, are hers. Wo- 
men as they present themselves in 
the social church gatherings, or cen- 
tre around the church home; men 
as they issue through the porch of 
‘the old-fashioned meeting-house and 
query if the weather will justify them 
in lifting the ox out of the pit on 
this particular Sunday—these were 
her studies, and she had them in all their fulness or emptiness 
of life. The questions which would be discussed by such 
people are discussed in her books, and spiced with her own 
incomparable drollery, which made it so difficult for her to 
be one-sided. 

Hers was not the strict and narrow mind with no elbow- 
room for waywardness. She stated a question broadly and 
felt strong enough to give both sides, so that her attack upon 
slavery in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was often conceded by 
Southern critics to give the favorable view of the relations: 
between slaves and their masters as well as the reverse of 
the picture. These critics granted the facts, but urged ob- 
jections only to the Puritan interpretation put on the facts. 
The Shelbys they claimed as truly representative of the 
good of slavery; the St. Clares were accepted; the Legrees 
admitted as possible; but the compound, they said, was a 
romance, and misrepresented the beloved institution. It 
was not for nothing, indeed, that the author had sat on the | 
hills of Ohio and looked across the river. She had seen 
much that was true, but the trouble was that she had sat on 
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the northern side of the stream and on a Aili, It was the 
Puritan height to which objection was made. The conserva- 
tive Boston Morning Post wrote of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” :— 
“It is an attempt to present the accidental and inevitable 
evils of slavery side by side with the practical advantage of 
the system in its paternal care of a long-depressed, if not 
actually inferior, race. It paints both slave-holder andslave; 
and none can doubt the intention of the author to deal justly 
with both, nothing extenuating and setting down naught in 
malice. * * * But we would here remark that some portions 
are very highly colored. The main facts stated, also, may 
have occurred somewhere or other, and at distant intervals 
of time, but the aggregation of so many rare horrors into two 
small volumes produces a picture which we are happy to be- 
lieve does not do justice to practical slavery in our Southern 
States.” And further on it stated :—‘ This book proves that, 
unlike most women and very many men, Mrs. Stowe has the 
high ability of looking on both sides of one question. With 
feelings and principles equally opposed to slavery, for its un- 
avoidable evils as well as its accidental abuses, she is yet able 
to paint the slave-holder as he lives and moves with no 
touch of bigotry or fanaticism.” 

She had written much without attracting wide attention 
until “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” appeared. This was published 
in her thirty-eighth year, when her powers were at their 
best; and the work certainly presents her culmination in 
literary excellence. Apart from its ethical and political in- 
terest, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” shows her best art, her best 
nature and her happiest accumulation and study of charac- 
ters. Her powers have in it their freest play. They seem 
least hampered by any supposed artistic formulas. She was 
full of her subject, which, like the theme of the Iliad, had 
never been well treated before. It supplied a new and rich 
world unexplored by any competent writer. Long study of 
it from without and from the borders and even from within 
had filled her mind with its details in every form. Her aim 
had been fixed by years of discussion. She was on firm 
ground as to her morality and her humanity, getting both 
from a highly civilized and moral community. Thus Provi- 
dence had helped her to a cause and to the proper equip- 
ment for her labors. Providence doesn’t ask us to do the 
same work twice, and Mrs. Stowe’s second attempt, ‘ Dred,” 
was perhaps as artfully constructed in plot, but the author’s 
best. arrows were already sped. Nor did Providence have 
any hand in the choice of time or material for “‘ The Pearl 
of Orr’s Island” and “ Agnes of Sorrento,” beautiful as they 
were, 

We need only quote from one writer to show what a re- 
ception the noble anti-slavery Jeremiad had. It is from the 
journal of Longfellow, who wrote on 9 May, 1852 :—“ Began 
‘Uncle Tom’—a pathetic and droll book on slavery ;” and 
May 23, again :—‘“ Every evening we read ourselves into 
despair in that tragic book, ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin.’ It is too 
melancholy, and makes one’s blood boil too hotly.” Once 
more, a year later:—‘‘ How she is shaking the world with her 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’! At one step she has reached the 
top of the staircase up which the rest of us climb on our 
knees year after year. Never was there such a literary coup 
de-main as this. A million of copies of a book within the first 
year of its publication.” This tells the whole story—the sud- 
denness, the completeness of the surprise, the emphasis of 
assent to genius. The reading world was off its balance for 
the time—that steady-going old world which swings back 
into dulness so soon. 

When the national task was off her hands, Mrs. Stowe’s 
natural bent led her to character-sketching and the domes- 
tic life of New England. For this she was in every way 
fitted, except in the very important faculty of building up 
plot and subordinating materials to this. A kindly but close 
observation of character, a quick eye for peculiarities of in- 
tellect as well as of external manners, a genial sympathy 
with the life she was describing, a hearty, whole-souled 
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humor, made her delineation of New England manners racy 
and valuable. She repeats herself without tiring us. One 
is never teased by attempts at fine writing. She is idiomatic, 
homespun, in her English. The critics across the water 
twitted her, sometimes with bitterness, for unlicensed Ameri- 
canisms; but the English common people were acquainted 
with her idioms, and the educated could, by diligent study 
in their own mother-tongue, have come upon most of her 
racy words. Yet both high and low gave her a royal wel- 
come for her woman’s heart and man's understanding of 
human nature. She went to England in 1854 “over a 
heaving sea of rose-water. She moved about under a canopy 
of gold,” says an English writer. She passed through Eng- 
land and Europe like a true Beecher, applying her mother- 
wit to all things old and new. Like Hawthorne, she had 
little reverence for received opinions in art and its creations, 
except as art stood the New Worldtests. “As for Madonnas 
and Venuses, I think with Byron,” she declares :— 
‘* I’ve seen more splendid women ripe and real 
Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal.”’ 

Her nature, though religious by inheritance, was not spir- 
itual. She was woman enough, but not artist enough, to be 
George Eliot, with whom she was sometimes compared by 
her admirers, Such women as she are true critics of the 
subject-matter of art; but not necessarily of artistic hand- 
ling. The artist speaks to a finer perception, toa more deli- 
cate sensibility, than hers. She wascontented with the New 
England meeting-house; the artist was not. The family 
photographs, being accurate, were better to her than a 
Murillo. She was a worshipper of virgins, not of the Virgin ; 
of matrons, not of the Holy Mother; of the eccentric real, 
not of the typical conglomerate. The artist must have it 
out with her for this sin of ignorance ; it is not a question for 
When she hit the fancy of scholars, it 
was through their hearts, not by their educated touch. 
George Eliot had command of both worlds; and it was a 
great command; but has George Eliot sold a million copies 
of a book? Such is the difference between perfected sym- 
pathy with the human and perfected understanding of it. 

JaMEs HERBERT MORSE. 





HARRIET BEECHER STow#E, who died of paralysis at Hart- 
ford, Conn., on July 1, at noon, was born in Litchfield, in 
the same state, on 14 June 1811. Her father was the Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Beecher, and of all her notable family she and 
her brother Henry Ward carried its name to the farthest 
corners of the civilized world. She was educated at the 
Female Seminary at Hartford, of which her sister Catherine 
was principal, and married, in 1836, Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, 
whom she followed to Bowdoin College in 1850, and two 
years later to Andover Theological Seminary. He died on 
22 Aug. 1886. The period of her life spent in Ohio, 
between the free and slave-holding states, furnished Mrs, 
Stowe with the greater part of the material for “‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” which was begun in 1850, at Brunswick, Me. It 
was published on 20 March 1852, and was followed by the 
long list of books given below. Mrs. Stowe was in fairly 
good health until about seven years ago, when her mind be- 
came gradually clouded. 

The list of her later writings includes “Sunny Memories 
of Foreign Lands,” “Dred,” “The Minister’s Wooing,” 
“The Pearl of Orr’s Island,” “Agnes of Sorrento,” “Men 
of Our Times,” ‘‘Oldtown Folks,” “‘Sam Lawson’s Fireside 
Sketches,” “‘ The True Story of Lady Byron's Life,” “ Lady 
Byron Vindicated,” “Pink and White Tyranny,” “My Wife 
and I,” “ Palmetto Leaves,” “ Betty’s Bright Idea,” “ Foot- 
prints of the Master,” “Our Charley,” “ Poganuc People,” 
“A Peep into Uncle Tom’s Cabin for. Children,” “The 
Christian Slave,” “Uncle Sam’s Emancipation,” ‘ Geogra- 
phy for My Children,” “« Queer Little People,” “* Daisy's First 
Winter,” “The Ravages of a Carpet,” ““ The Chimney Corner,” 
“ Little Pussy Willow” and “ Bible Heroines.” 
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Literature 
The Indians at Home 


z. The Story of the Indian. By George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. D, 
Appleton & Co. 2. The lroguois and the Jesuits: The Story of the 
Labors of Catholic Missionaries among the Indians. By the Rev. 
Thomas Donohoe, D.D. Buffalo Publication Co. 


Mr. GRINNELL is well known as one of the most thought- 
ful and sympathetic of the many able inquirers who are now 
investigating those interesting but too long neglected subjects 
of study, the customs, traditions and mental and moral char- 
acteristics of our aboriginal tribes. These are subjects which 
awaken interest on many grounds, philanthropic, scientific, 
political and religious. Readers who are influenced by any 
of these motives will find much to gratify them in Mr. Grin- 
nell’s latest work. It is a summary of the knowledge gained 
and conclusions formed while he was gathering the materials 
for his “ Blackfoot Lodge Tales,” his “« Pawnee Hero Stories 
and Folk Tales,” and his other well-known writings on similar 
subjects. An association of many years with the Western 
prairie and mountain tribes, under peculiar advantages, has 
made him an unrivaled authority on all that relates té these 
tribes; and the editor of the Story of the West Series has 
been most fortunate in making a beginning with the work of 
such an accomplished observer and attractive writer. The 
book in question comprises the whole circle of matters relat- 
ing to the Indian—his home and social relations; his food- 
getting and other pursuits of peace ; his wars and traditions ; 
his religion, old and new, and the changes wrought by “ the 
coming of the white man.” An appendix gives, for wide 
reading of good authorities, enough information to satisfy the 
modern reader, who commonly desires to classify his knowl- 
edge as he gains it, and to feel sure that it belongs to the 
latest conclusions of science. 

In some respects the results of the author's inquiries will 
surprise many readers, and will seem to place the Indian 
character in a light very different from that which is popu- 
larly accepted. The common opinion of the Indians makes 
them a race of born fighters and man-slayers, ferocious and 
bloodthirsty, always ready to hunt other men with the same 
ardor and delight which they enjoy in hunting wild beasts. 
That there is, at the present day, some foundation for this 
opinion is plain enough from Mr. Grinnell’s own account of 
them. He insists, however, that this is not their natural or 
primitive phase of character, and that it is mainly of modern 
development. In former days, before the white man ap- 
peared, inter-tribal wars among the Indians were rare, not 
fong continued, and seldom very destructive. A few lives 
lost would end a battle. To this day, in their own homes, 
the Indians are the most sociable and least quarrelsome of 
men. “In their villages and camps, frequent visits are paid 
from lodge to lodge. In time of plenty feasts are continued, 
and social gatherings for dancing, story-telling, or conversa- 
tion occur more often than in civilized communities.” That 
men who are always peaceable and kindly at home should be- 
come demons of hate and cruelty in their treatment of men 
of other communities certainly seems surprising, until we con- 
sider the natural and inevitable origin of this bitterness of 
feeling. The first reception of the white colonists by the 
natives of all parts of America was almost. invariably friendly 
and hospitable, and was as invariably succeeded by a desperate 
hostility when it appeared that the newcomers were animated 
with the deliberate purpose of depriving the Indians of their 
lands, which meant, in fact, to exterminate them. In this 
manner began the wars that for centuries have made the con- 
tinent a field of strife, which the better spirits of both races 
have. vainly attempted to allay. 

The views thus suggested by Mr. Grinnell are strikingly, 
though unintentionally, confirmed by the details presented in 
Dr. Donohoe’s book (2). This volume deserves considera- 
tion on many accounts. The author has rescued from an- 
cient records many important facts relating to the Jesuit 
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missions and the Indian tribes, facts which are essential for 
a true estimate of the native character, and yet which have 
been unfortunately lost to view by their exclusion from Park- 
man’s admired work, “The Jesuit in North America,” from 
Fiske’s popular “ Discovery of America,” and other modern 
books dcemed authoritative. Dr. Donohoe, in his preface, 
follows these authorities in asserting that the Iroquois were 
a people who “ knew not peace, for their chief glory was war.” 
Yet this opinion seems to have been formed from the writ- 
ings of Captan and other missionaries who wrote long after 
the whole condition and character of the native tribes had 
been changed by the malefic interposition of the whites. From 
the facts he records it would seem that these tribes had been 
living for a long period before the discovery in or near the 
place where the discoverers found them; that the occasional 
wars which they waged with one another had left them still 
‘powerful and populous”; that they received their white 
visitors with a kindly welcome; and that within fifty years of 
the arrival of these fateful visitors, a large number of once 
prosperous tribes had been blotted from existence by wars 
fomented and pestilences introduced by them. 

The most striking chapter of Dr. Donohoe’s work, in this 
connection, is that which relates the life of the famous orator, 
Garacontie. This noted Onondaga chief was the first known 
to the whites, and in some respects the foremost in ability 
and character, of the remarkable series of first statesmen, as 
they may fairly be styled, who for,more than three centuries, 
from the era of Hiawatha to that of Red Jacket, were the 
guides and mentors of the Iroquois nations, and exhibited in 
their public acts strong natural capacities and lofty traits of 
character which have won for them the admiration even of the 
bitterest enemies of theirrace. Garacontie was the nephew of 
the greatest sachem of the Iroquois council. He is supposed 
to have been born about the year 1600, and was consequently 
a young man when he first came into contact with the white 
settlers. His influential connections, his estimable charac- 
ter, and his persuasive eloquence had already made him a 
favorite leader of his people; and he retained this position 
during his long and influential life. That he did so is 
as much to his people’s honor as to his own; for his career 
displayed motives and aims exactly opposite to those debas- 
ing characteristics which unfriendly prejudice ascribes to his 
people. His leading traits were an active and untiring benev- 
olence, a constant sympathy with the weak and oppressed, 
and, above all,an ardent love of peace. Dr. Donohoe seeks 
to claim these traits as the virtues of a Christian convert. 
But the great orator displayed the same character, completely 
formed, when he was first known to the missionaries; and he 
was not baptized until he was seventy years of age. He 
died at the age of seventy-six, honored and influential to 
the last among his own people, and must be held to be as 
fairly representative of their primitive character, in its best 
aspect, as Chatham, Wilberforce and Gladstone may be 
deemed typical representatives of their own countrymen, He 
was evidently a disciple of the political school of Hiawatha, 
the peace-loving founder of the Iroquois league. 

Dr. Donohoe, ignoring the results of the latest resear- 
ches, would make of this founder a mythical semi-deity. 
Mr. Grinnell, better informed, or following the lead of Dr, 
Brinton, could have taught him that Hiawatha was, like 
Garacontie, simply a sagacious Onondaga chief, endowed, 
like King Alfred and Washington, with an unusual measure 
of the best qualities of his people, and that his political scheme 
was, as Dr. Brinton affirms, “one of the most far-sighted, and 
in its aim beneficent, which any statesman has ever devised 
for man.” Dr. Donohoe, though bewildered aboutthe found- 
er’s personality, substantially assents to this opinion of his 
work. Itis a notable fact that the view of the primitive 
Indian character which is now deduced by Mr. Grinnell from 
his personal observation and from tradition, and which is con- 
firmed by Dr. Donohoe’s historical sketch of Garacontie’s 
career and many corresponding facts, is precisely the same 
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that has commended itself to the discerning genius of the 
three American authors of the greatest literary fame, Cooper, 
Irving and Longfellow. 
‘‘ Frances Mary Buss’’ 
By Annie E. Ridley. Longmans, Green & Co. 

WE cRAvVE the indulgence of the author of this biography, 
if we begin by quoting the admirable quatrain composed by 
an anonymous schoolboy :— 

‘* Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
Cupid’s darts do not feel; 
They are not like us, 

Miss Beale and Miss Buss.” 

Any account of the lives of Miss Buss, Miss Beale, or Miss 
Davies, the dauntless pioneers of higher education for women 
in England, necessarily involves a pretty complete history of 
the revolution—or revelation—that ended in the public 
schools and collegesfor women. Familiar as we are now with 
the annual exodus of feminine B.A.’s from more than a dozen 
colleges in our own country, it is hard to make it seem pos- 
sible that less than thirty years ago the oafish commissioners 
in England were asking with bovine gravity whether “ girls 
were capable of learning Latin and mathematics?” The 
patience and fortitude that were necessary to answer such a 
question in a manner convincing to British stolidity, were 
worthy of the grateful and sympathetic record Miss Ripley 
has given. More than the thoughtless graduate has guessed, 
have the first volunteers enlisted for higher education for 
women sacrificed themselves—even as Tennyson’s Princess 
predicted for those who should initiate such a movement. 
The sacrifice has by no means ended. There were other 
causes that aroused opposition besides the new and benumb- 
ing notion that women could learn Latin. The overthrow 
of a masculine monopoly of learning entailed antagonism as 
bitter as would the abolishment of titles among the nobility. 
All those who had won their degrees with the ignoble pur- 
pose of self-aggrandizement and differentiation and held them 
with the same supercilious arrogance displayed by an empty- 
pated peer—all such could not fail to oppose any attempt to 
popularize education. 

The selfish and conservative in educational matters, as in 
religion, have always believed in having the pass of the nar- 
row way held by the elect, who should stoutly resist any who- 
soever-will stragglers, The aristocrat has ever feared that 
high things would be levelled down, not discerning the true 
aim of democracy to level things up. Amid the universal 
darkness of his age, it is comforting to remember that Sidney 
Smith threw the beams of his well-snuffed candle on this 
vexed question, as on so many others. To some one who 
objected that women would feel their superiority were they 
educated, he replied that, were education free to all women, 
not one would thik of putting on airs over her attainments, 
any more than she would think of boasting because she had 
two arms, a possession common to all her sisters. Among 
intelligent men in our own country there is no longer any 
hostile feeling towards equal education for men and women. 
But there still remains a certain se me sais quoi feeling (if we 
may trust the magazines) in the attitude of men towards edu- 
cated women, which proves that the expiation for higher as- 
pirations is not yet ended. Moreover, justice demands the 
avowal that the fault is not wholly on the men’s side. What 
arguments and proofs have failed to accomplish, the sure- 
footed years will achieve. Meantiine, in spite of banter and 
satire, all large-souled men know that the poet was seer when 
he wrote :— 

‘* For she that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of Nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 
Stays all the fair young planet in her hands; 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow ?” 
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‘* The Tale of Balen”’ 
By Algernon Charles Swinburne, Charles Scribner's Sons. 

IT Is IN no wise strange that a poet like Swinburne, whose 
gifts are so many and so individual, should turn to the 
Arthurian legends for material for a poem; but it does seem 
a little surprising that he should select a story in the telling 
of which he must challenge comparison with him who sang 
of “Balin and Balan” in the “Idylls of the King.” More 
strange than this it is to find the living master of rhymes 
and metres employing for his poem a stanza form which was 
used by Tennyson in a fragment entitled “Sir Launcelot and 
Queen Guinevere,” long before he wrote the Idylls. The 
model is an excellent one, truly, and no one so surely as 
Swinburne could have adopted it in re-telling “The Tale of 
Balen.” That the story is well set forth, is evident: it is 
full of life and movement, full of the author’s stock figures 
and phrases and musical alliterations, and it abounds in fine 
passages, among the best of which are these from the ending :— 

‘¢ And Balan, younger born than he 
Whom darkness bade him slay, and be 
Slain, as in mist where none may see 
If aught abide or fall or flee, 

Drew back a little and laid him down, 

Dying: but Balen stood, and said, 

As one between the quick and dead 

Might stand and speak, ‘ What good knight’s head 
Hath won this mortal crown? 

What knight art thou? for never I 

Who now beside thee dead shall die 

Found yet the knight afar or nigh 

That matched me.’ Then his brother’s eye 

Flashed pride and love; he spake and smiled 

And felt in death life’s quickening flame, 
And answered: ‘ Balan is my name, 
The good knight Balen’s brother; fame 

Calls and miscalls him wild.’ 


The cry from Balen’s lips that sprang 
Sprang sharper than his sword’s stroke rang. 
More keen than death’s or memory’s fang, 
Through sense and soul the shuddering pang 
Shivered; and scarce he cried, ‘ Alas 
That ever I should see this day,’ 
When sorrow swooned from him away 
As blindly back he fell, and lay 
Where sleep lets anguish pass. 


But Balan rose on hands and knees 
And crawled by childlike dim degrees 
Up toward his brother, as a breeze 
Creeps wingless over sluggard seas 

When all the wind’s heart fails it: so 
Beneath their mother's eyes had he, 
A babe that laughed with joy to be, 
Made toward him standing by her knee 

For love’s sake long ago. 

* * * . 

And there with morning Merlin came, 
And on the tomb that told their fame 
He wrote by Balan’s Balen’s name, 

And gazed thereon, and wept.” 

How different this from the blank-verse treatment of the 
same incident! 
‘ O brother ’ answered Balin * woe is me! 

My madness all thy life has been thy doom, 
Thy curse, and darken’d all thy day; and now 
The night has come. I scarce can see thee now. 
Goodnight! for we shall never bid again 
Goodmorrow.—Dark my doom was here, and dark 
It will be there. I see thee now no more. 
I would not mine again should darken thine, 
Goodnight, true brother.’ 


Balan answered low 
‘ Goodnight, true brother here! goodmorrow there! 
We two were born together, and we die 
Together by one doom’: and while he spoke 
Closed his death-drowsing eyes, and slept the sleep 
With Balin, either lock’d in either’s arm.” 
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That the rhymed narrative lacks the repose and dignity 
necessary for this tremendously pathetic death-scene must be 
evident, we think, to anyone who comparesit with the above ; 
but in all the passages descriptive of combat and battle the 
poem of Swinburne holds well its own, and altogether it is 
worthy of him whom Aldrich hails as 

‘* Greek Sappho’s son!—men’s praises seek him now. 

Happy the realm where one such voice remains!” 





Early Essays by Emerson 
Two Unpublished Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Wolffe & Co. 

WE FEAR THAT a certain disappointment will be felt by 
those who have heard with some excitement of the discovery 
of two hitherto unpublished essays from the pen of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, when they turn out to be merely schoolboy 
theses, composed for the Bowdoin Prizes annually given at 
Harvard for a hundred years past, They were written in 
1820-21, when Emerson was seventeen and eighteen years of 
age. Dr. E. E. Hale, who contributes an introduction, is 
sufficiently impressed by them to think that, “if we had not 
his name, if this manuscript had struggled through anony- 
mously and were printed to-day, we should have sense enough, 
wit enough and insight enough to recognize the author.” 
But there is a marked difference between these boyish pro- 
ductions and the great works of Emerson’s mature genius. 
They are, it. is true, surprisingly thoughtful and based on 
phenomenally wide reading for a lad of his age, and we are 
far from saying that they should not have been printed; but 
the ordinary reader who knows and likes the flavor of his 
Emerson will find comparatively little in them to which his 
taste will at once respond. 

The subject of the first, chosen out of a number limited by 
the terms of Gov. Bowdoin’s bequest, is “The Character of 
Socrates.” It is full of boyish enthusiasm for the Athenian 
philosopher, whose memory the philosopher that is to be vin- 
dicates against all assailants, and of a boyish dogmatism 
which sometimes reads rather amusingly when we see the 
wisdom of seventeen “rain influence and judge the prize,” as, 
for example, the passage in which he dismisses the Christian 
Fathers, “who often bore no good-will to Socrates, whose 
acquired greatness eclipsed their natural parts.” But the 
enthusiasm and its correlative “ cocksureness” are not un- 
generous, nor are they uninteresting to the student of char- 
acter-development. The second essay, on “The Present 
State of Ethical Philosophy,” is more pretentious in its range, 
and gives more scope for original thought, although more 
than half of it is devoted to a review of the history of the 
subject. This, however, is itself largely critical, and full of 
decidedly striking passages, to have come from a lad of 
eighteen. Occasionally they run into too ambitious a strain, 
as when he describes the Crusades, with Swinburnian alliter- 
ation, as “ pursued with fatal hostility, with seven successions 
of bloodshed and horror, till its dye was doubled on the crim- 
son cross.” One passage of considerable power, in which he 
combats Hume’s theories, is interesting for its relation to 
the lines of Mr. Mallock’s “Is Life Worth Living ?” :—* Mr. 
Hume (whose acknowledgment of daily contradiction to his 
theory every one is prone to remember) has attempted to un- 
dermine the foundations of belief, and to represent the eter- 
nal truths of morality as involved in the same gloomy uncer- 
tainty with which he would envelop all knowledge.” And, 
just below, he anticipates almost exactly Mr. Mallock’s clos- 
ing words :—*“ If this only be fact, mankind will be content 
to be deceived ; if the system of morals which we hold to be 
true be a dream, it is the dream of a god reposing in Elysium ; 
and who would desire to be awaked from the sublime decep- 
tion?” There is a good deal in the little book worth exam- 
ining as coming from Emerson. The essays are presented to 
us in a pleasant form, though we are a little surprised at such 
academic publishers allowing a misprint in the longest Greek 
quotation in the book (p. 18), which would render it unintel- 
ligible as it stands. : 
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** Classes and Masses ’’ 
Or Wealth, Wages and Welfare in the United Kingdom. By W. H. 
Mallock. Macmillan Co. 

Many OF THOSE who know Mr. Mallock as a novelist are 
unaware of the extent of his work in other fields—those 
varied ones of the poet, the philosopher and the political 
economist. Indeed, there may be some who, not having fol- 
lowed his contributions to periodical literature, will be as 
much surprised when they read this book as was the Radical 
Foreman in “The Old Order Changeth” at the depth of 
the priest’s sociological information. Yet Mr. Mallock 
makes no parade of unusual knowledge in this little work, 
which seems to be intended as a popular treatise on its im- 
portant subject. It is true, he does occasionally correct from 
authoritative sources the figures of socialist agitators ; but the 
main value of the book is in the application to economic 
questions of that clear-headed, inexorable logic of which he 
has elsewhere so conclusively proved himself to be possessed, 
His object is to enable his readers ‘to deal with ignorant 
agitators and their dupes, not as a partisan, or an agitator of 
another class, but as the exponent of interests common to 
all classes alike, and of laws which all classes must obey, or 
from the disregard of which all classes must suffer.” 

Four chapters, the substance of which originally appeared 
in Zhe Pall Mall Magazine, meet this end. The first of 
them is concerned with ‘the distribution of wealth, and ex- 
amines the familiar dictum which Karl Marx formulated and 
Carlyle adopted, that the rich are getting richer and the poor 
poorer, while the middle classes are being crushed out alto- 
gether. This he finds to be not only not a true statement 
of the facts, but in every word an absolute and exact inver- 
sion ofthem, No one disputes the existence of an unfor- 
tunate class whose means of subsistence are either insuffi- 
cient, or barely sufficient, or precarious; but Mr. Mallock 
shows that this class, though it has increased in numbers ab- 
solutely, has grown less and less numerous relatively to the 
entire population, and illustrates this by the fact that the pro- 
portion of paupers to the population of the United Kingdom 
has decreased from 4} per cent. in 1850 to 24 in 1882. The 
second chapter deals with the ‘*‘ Minimum of Humane Living.” 
Admitting that within certain limits and with certain reserva. 
tions, the doctrine of the “ living wage ” embodies an import- 
ant and practical truth, he contends that the only question at 
issue is, How under ahy given circumstances is the amount of 
the living wage to be determined ? He proceeds to demon- 
strate that the minimum standard is fixed by the maximum 
which a man who pays no rent can extract by his own labor 
from the worst soil under. cultivation. He admits that this 
statement by itself may sound like academic jargon to per- 
sons unaccustomed to economic reasoning, but goes on to 
make it abundantly clear, showing among other things that to 
say a life fit for a self-respecting man cannot be maintained 
on 48/. a year, would mean that at least one-half of the soil 
of the United Kingdom ought to go out of cultivation. 

Coming to “‘ Wages and the Products of Work,” he shows in 
the third chapter that if the leaders of strikes abolished every 
employer in the country, they would find just as surely as at 
present, and far more obviously, that the price of any com- 
modity produced, say by one-twentieth of the population, de- 
pended not on the wages that this twentieth wished for, buton 
the prices that the other nineteen-twentieths were willing to 
pay. The concluding chapter, “The Census and the Condi- 
tion of the People,” is perhaps the most interesting of all, being 
concerned, not with theoretical reasoning, but with concrete 
facts, some of them of a surprising and even a reassuring na- 
ture. Among minor socialistic fallacies absolutely shattered 
by its careful analysis of authoritative figures are the one which 
attributes overcrowding to the extortion of landlords, and an- 
other of Karl Marx’s pet theories, that the inevitable tendency 
of the capitalistic system is to crush out all the smaller pro- 
ductive and distributive firms and to mass their business into 
a number of colossal enterprises. 









Mr, Mallock by no means contends that he lives in the best 
of all possible worlds, nor even that the system of his own 
country is the best of all possible systems. It is enough for him 
to show, first, that the drastic proposals of the socialist orator 
could not, and why they could not, in any case produce the 
promised millennium ; and secondly, that the present order of 
things is in many important particulars tending by natural 
laws to a steady amelioration. His statistics, it is true, apply 
almost entirely to English conditions, but his reasoning is of a 
general nature, which bears almost equally upon our own. 
We have been able to give but a dry outline of the main re- 
sults reached in this book; it will be worth while for any 
student of social matters to follow carefully the train of thought 
by which they are attained, The style is simple and lucid, 
appropriately restrained in most cases from the brilliance 
which is habitual with Mr. Mallock ; and the diagrams not 
only aid comprehension, but the pictorial ones are occasion- 
ally full of an unexpected humor. 





‘s Essays on Nature and Culture ”’ 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

_ Mr. Masie’s new bundle of essays makes up a book of 
high thinking. Every page is animated by a lofty purpose 
and a soundly hopeful view of existence. Life, to Mr. Mabie, 
is, indeed, real and earnest, but its reality does not make it 
commonplace, nor does its earnestness shut out its joy. 
Man’s relation to Nature, and the abiding culture that grows 
out of harmonious existence, are the themes of the book. 
“To keep ourselves in constant touch with the totality of 
things is a primary law of sound living,” is one of many sen- 
tences that might be quoted to show the tone of the writing. 
Living is “the art of arts.” Everything ministers to it. 
Each one of the thirty brief essays develops a definite 
thought, and there is an orderly progress from the first essay 
to the last. The book, however, is one that can by no means 
be read rapidly. To enjoy it, one must take it slowly, a few 
pages atatime. Otherwise, a certain sameness of style de- 
tracts from the reader’s pleasure. This sameness springs 
chiefly from the fact that Mr. Mabie is dealing with abstract 
things—or, to put it more accurately, he is dealing with con- 
crete things that haye abstract names. In any event, how- 
ever, one is likely to feel the absence of concrete illustration ; 
and even elevated thought does not quite make up for that. 
But it is surely fair to take up the book for the best that is 
in it. Ifit deals more nearly, more intimately, with deep 
principles than do some others of Mr. Mabie’s writings, and is 
therefore not likely to be so widely read, on the other hand it 
is likely to affect more closely where it does affect. And the 
best of the book lies in its constant and logical appeal to that 
part of man’s nature which we call—so often, indeed, as to 
make the term hackneyed—the highest. A book that can 
thus appeal has its inevitable worth. 

To put into a few sentences the gist of any one of the 
essays before us would show but baldly the thoughtfulness of 
the book. It is not in its newness of theory, but in the spirit- 
ualizing of the familiar, that it makes its impression hold. 


A quotation may better and more easily give the quality of 
the volume :— 


** No one can study carefully the education which men have re- 
ceived from intercourse with Nature without a deepening sense of 
its rigor, its complexity and its penetrating power. It has searched 
the race through and through; tested its strength; exacted its 
obedience ; tried it by suffering, self-denial and death; made inex- 
orable demands on its patience, fidélity, intelligence and charac- 
ter. As the race has. measurably received this training, the stand- 
ards have steadily been raised ; as the intellectual and moral fibres 
have toughened, the tests have steadily become more searching; a 
stage of development gained does not mean rest, but further ad- 
vance. The educational process is not only unending, but it con- 
stantly grows more severe. Nature is clearly treating the race as 
if it were immortal, and training the individual as if he were im- 


perishable,” : 
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Fiction 

‘* HERBERT VANLENNERT,” by C, F. Keary, is a prodigious 
work of fiction. .The epithet conveys one’s first sensation after 
completing its perusal. We have taken the pains to count the 
number of characters which appear in its 500 pages, not including 
mere ‘‘ courtiers, peasants, etc.,” as the playbills say, but actual 
personages with names and individualities. The result of the 
enumeration gives us eighty-nine, and even so we submit it with 
some diffidence, having doubts whether a closer calculation would 
not bring them up to a round hundred. But when we have men- 
tioned its amazing plethora of incident and conversation, and 
have put in the not unnecessary caution that two or three episodes 
(one essential to the development of the plot) make it scarcely 
suitable for the Young Person’s reading, we have said the worst 
we can say about it. It is not hard to read, for all its size: the 
scene, whether in England, India, ar Afghanistan, is well set, 
and the conversations, innumerable and protracted as they seem 
at first, are uniformly good and lifelike. German philosophy, 
English and French small talk, London journalism, the inevitable 
new woman, the country squire’s point of view, the technicalities 
of art—among all of these the author moves with an assured 
step, and paints a picture whose only prominent fault is the one 
which we began by noticing, that the canvas is too crowded with 
figures. If it be true that in the instant which precedes drown- 
ing all the people one has ever known and all the things one has 
ever done are presented vividly before the mind’s eye, this book 
may give us a fair idea of the discomfort of that moment to the 
average mind. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


*- * * 


CATHERINE BROOKS YALE, the author of ‘‘ Nim and Cum,” has 
a very wingéd fancy that skits the wide world o’er todo her bidding. 
Her imagination is seen at its best in her first sketch, ‘‘ Nim and 
Cum,” who are two sky-born personages keeping tryst over two 
mountain peaks. One suspects that they are nicknamed from 
nimbus and cumulus, Whatever their full names are, they are 
full of sprightly originality. They fan themselves a bit, and our 
prosaic nether world reports a hurricane; they take a drink out of 
the Big Dipper, and our literal newspapers chronicle a flood. Not 
content with these metaphorical antics, they pull out the North 
Pole and use it for a fishing-rod, to which they attach the 
equinoctial line. Their tackle is completed by bending a meridian 
into a fish-hook, Their sportive game is terrestrially recorded as 
an earthquake, and the result of their fishing, a wrecked steamer. 
Finally, Nim and Cum get hungry and. roast the Great Bear over 
the crater of Vesuvius, The gallant Nim takes down the Big 
Dipper from the sky, punches holes in it and skims the Milky Way. 
He adds a handful of ice from the Frigid Zone and carries a fine 
dish of ice-cream to Cum for her dessert. The author of these 
tales can surely do something entirely new in allegorical lines. 
The rest of the stories are far below the rank of the first, although 
the frog's recitative is the best thing we have seen in its own line. 
(Way & Williams.) 
* * ® 
‘*THE STORY of a Marriage,”” by Mrs. Alfred Baldwin, is 
published in a new and revised edition, Dedicated ‘‘to Mr. 
James Payn, in token of admiration and gratitude,” it recalls very 
decidedly his manner of telling a story; which is to say that it is 
pleasantly told, with plenty of dialogue—some of it very good, 
as in the conversation of old Mrs, Jarvis, the mother of one 
partner in the marriage. The union in question is an ill-assorted 
one, between a gentleman with social theories and a market- 
gardener’s daughter, who utterly fails to rise to her husband's 
level, and repays his training by nearly wrecking his life. Natu- 
rally, however, she dies opportunely, and he finds the girl he ought 
to have married in the first place still waiting to make him happy. 
The book, like Mr. Payn’s own, is of the kind that one can read 
without growing wildly enthusiastic, but, on the other hand, 
without being seriously annoyed; and that is no small satisfaction 
in these days. (J. B. Lippincott Co.)\——-THE FOURTH VOLUME 
in the Protean Series is ‘‘ The Quicksands of Pactolus,” by Horace 
Annesley Vachell. The American plutocrat is no stranger in our 
contemporary fiction. Mr, Charles Dudley Warner and Mr. 
Howells have struggled with him in his relation to the moral and 
oa well-being of the nation; and Mr. Crawford has made 
is money, if not himself, the centre of the Lauderdale series of 
stories of New York, the last two volumes of which have not yet 
appeared. Mr. Vachell’s plutocrat lives in San Francisco—is, in 
fact, a Forty-nirier; but the author has neither the breadth of 
view nor the skill to make him illuminative of present-day condi- 
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tions. We are told, of course, of the tricks and turns of finan- 
-ciering, as we have been told before; but neither the millionaire, 
nor his son, who revolts at his methods, holds our interest. It 
is rather the daughter and her love for the famous English explorer 
that form the centre of the plot. Mr. Vachell is a superficial 
observer without much literary skill. He has told a readable 
story, but one that will pass almost unperceived in the mass of 
current fiction. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


* * * 


**NapDya: A Tale of the Steppes” is by Oliver M. Norris, 
though the cover bears the surname alone, and deludes incautious 
readers into imagining that a more prolific storyteller has thought 
fit to change his field. They will be soon undeceived, however, 
by the book itself, which is chiefly valuable for its careful pictures 
of phases of Russian life at home in the sect of the Stundists, 
and abroad in the war with Turkey. It is prefaced by an account 
of the sect in question, which sprang up in southern Russia 
about thirty years ago. The subordinate imprint of the Religious 
Tract Society of London on the title-page prepares us to find that 
the author’s sympathies are decidedly with the sectaries, who are 
described as of uniform piety and virtue, though he is not too 
prejudiced to allow the occasional existence of good qualities 
among the members of the ancient Church of Russia, (Fleming 
H. Revell Co.)——-A. E. W. MASON’s ‘‘ Romance of Wastdale” 
is arather grewsome story made out of two fool men and one 
fool woman. One man kills the other, then kills himself. What 
happened to the woman, who was and wasn’t in love with both the 
men, is doubtless reserved for a second volume, if the printer has 
not carelessly omitted the last chapter, The story is especially 
marked by what it omits to tell; it reads like an author's first 
draft and makes one think of Richard’s ‘‘ Deform’'d, unfinish’d, 
sent before my time.” (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


* *& & 


VOLs, IV. To VII. of the new edition of the novels of Smollett 
are devoted to ‘‘ The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle,” held by 
many of Smollett’s readers to be his best work. This opinion the 
editor, Mr. George Saintsbury, seems to share fully, for he rates 
the work in ‘his introduction as ‘‘one of the capital’ books of 
English literature.in respect of vivacity, of variety, of vigor, * * * 
To read a first time, especially in youth, it is one of the most sat- 
isfactory of such books, almost of all books.” This is no stinted 
praise, and, for our part, we think it deserved. The illustrations, 
by Mr. Frank Richards, are up to the average of those given in 
the former volumes of the edition. Of the general make-up we 
have already spoken. (J. B. Lippincott Co,.)——-THE NEw pocket 
edition of Kingsley’s most ‘famous novel, ‘‘ Hypatia,” is clearly 
printed on good paper and neatly bound in blue cloth. His 
‘*Heroes,” ‘‘ Alton Locke’ and ‘* Water Babies,” have been 
added to the same edition, which will be welcomed by many 
lovers of good literature at cheap prices. (Macmillan Co.)—— 
** CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE,” one of the three stories which their 
author, Charles Reade, thought, and not without reason, amon 
the best of the century, comes to us in a new edition, gilt-edged 
and adorned with illustrations in p avure, after drawings by 
yy 39 Wilson de Meza and George Bardwell. .(Dodd, Mead 

Co.) 


* = * 


THE ‘* POPULAR TALES” of Miss Maria Edgeworth are, as 
Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie hints in her introduction, excellent 
reading for ‘‘ quiet folks laid by and wanting distraction,” and 
also, we would add, for hard-working people, distracted with 
many calls upon their attention and oceing quiet. ‘‘ The stories 
are interesting and erst they take one out of the morbid 
preoceupations into fresh air—into the fields and cottage-gart- 
dens. One can almost see the apple-trees wing, the crops 
waving in plenty, the sleek cattle grazing or driven by the farmer.” 
The scene is not always laid in Ireland; one of the best of the 
tales is that of ‘‘ Lame Jervis,” the account of whose escape 
from a Cornish. tin-mine, where he had been held as a slave, 
and his -first of the upper world and the sun, is 
as good as even Mr, Hardy could makeit, The ‘ Tales.” 
are less romantic than the longer stories, ‘‘ Castle Rackrent " and 
“: The Absentee,” but they give a vivid picture of the times when 
pes Lg written, and contain many Scenes worthy of arnt 
ociated with Fee Ne ent ee ink. 
illustrations are, as always, refined and clever. , ( Co.) 


* 


-when their author 


_ of the edition of 1588, with 
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TWO RECENT VOLUMES in the new edition of John Galt’s nov- 
els, the first issues of which have already been noticed in 7he* 
Critic, comprise the author's most popular novel, ‘' Sir Andrew 
Wylie,” with an introduction by S. R. Crockett. Sir Andrew, as 
Mr. Crockett says, might stand for the original of the low comedy, 
the ‘* bang went saxpence,” Scotchman. But the Scotch author 
does, as one should expect he would, show the kinaly and humor- 
ous side of such a character, as well as the penuriousness, keen- 
ness and occasional meanness that belong to it, The other char- 
acters are evidently o¢ drawn from the life, and include a 

Byronic lord, a conventional countess and others that merely 
serve as a setting for the awkward but successful adventurer. The 
few illustrations, by Mr. John Wallace, do not add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the work. (Roberts Bros.)——-WE HAVE RE- 
CEIVED still another translation of Tolstéi’s ‘‘ Master and Man,” 
this time rendered from the Russian into English by S, Rapoport 
and John C, Kenworthy. The English is correct and idiomatic, 
which is not the case with all of theother translations. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co.)———-THE FIRST VOLUME of a handsome new 
(Dent) edition of Capt. Marryat’s novels, by R. Brimley Johnson, 
contains ‘‘ Peter Simple,” preceded by a list of Marryat’s works, 
an excellent biographical introduction and a bibliographical note. 
The second volume contains ‘‘ Frank Mildmay.” Both volumes 
are illustrated with etchings and, of course, handsomely got up. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 





A Boston Book 


THE HON. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, in speaking one day 
about membership in the Massachusetts Historical Society, de- 
clared that such a distinction ranked with the receiving of an 
honorary degree from Harvard College. And when one looks at 
the list of members there can be no wonder at such a statement. 
The late Hon. Robert C, Winthrop was for many years the 
President of the Society. Now Mr. Adams holds that position, 
while the Vice-Presidents are Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard 
College, and Dr. Samuel A. Green, the well-known historian and 
ex-Mayor of Boston. Dr. Green and Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, 
it may be added, with the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale and 
Judge Horace Gray, are the oldest members next to the Rev. L. 
W. Paige of Cambridge. To these gentlemen and to their associ- 
ates there goes each year a printed volume of ‘‘ Proceedings of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society,” which may cortaialy be 
classed as a remarkable book, since it contains thirty.or more 
valuable essays by leading thinkers of the cometh and yet in 
circulation is limited to the five-score members of the Society and 
the few libraries to which the volume is contributed, 

In previous years I have giyen some advance extracts from this 
work in order that Critic readers might note the incidents and 
anecdotes narrated about prominent literary people who have been 
members. Although the volume of this year is less rich in this 
particular field, there are certain essays which bring out points of 
interest to general readers, “For example, in the Memoir of 
Edward Bangs, written by Judge John Lowell, we learn that the. 
philanthropic millionaire in his earlier years was responsible. for 
the publication in America of ‘‘ Peg Woffington ” and +‘ Christie 
Johnstone.” Mr. Bangs, when a boy, formed an acquaintance 
with Ralph Waldo Emerson which continued until death. With 
a broad literary taste and with a marked fondness for philosophy, 
he grew very intimate with the Concord sage, and in the course 
of that friendship brought those tales ote attention at a time 
was but little known here. Through Mr. 
Emerson, thus influenced by Mr. their publication was 
secured. Another fact brought out in this volume is that S. W. 
Cowles of Hartford, Conn., owns a copy of the Breeches Bible, 
marginal notes which indicate that 
the book once belonged to William White of the Mayflower com- 
pany, and also to Elder Brewster. Book 
regret when learn that Mr. Cowles bought the volume for $12 
from Charles M. Taintor of Manchester, Conn. Over its pages 
children had been allowed to scrawl freely, and all sorts of liber- 
ties had been taken with the written notes; but when it was loaned 
to the Rev. Morton Dexter of the Historical Society, he at once 
discovered points of great value in these notes, as they contradicted 

accepted beliefs. Dr. Green’s paper on Benjamin Tompson 

facts the work of the earliest 

native American poet, while the of the Rev. George E. 
llis and Octavius B, Frothingham are of especial interest to the 


& 
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A Card from [ir. Hardy 


. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC:— 


SiR :—My. publishers have just sent me a cutting from The 
Critic of May 9, which contains a paragraph on a resemblance 
between the drilling scene in ‘‘ The Trumpet Major,’’ and ascene 
in an American book published in 1840. 














Tuomas Harpy 


I know nothing of the latter work, but I have already stated in 
the preface to ‘‘ The Trumpet Major” my authorities for many of 
the incidents it contains, mentioning that some of the details of 
this particular militia drill (apparently those referred to) were sug- 
gested by a similar description in Gifford’s History of the War 
with Napoleon, published in London in 1817—a description which 
I understood to refer to the English peasantry. This book, and 
the Army Regulations for 1800-1815, which I consulted at the 
War Office, and contemporary newspapers, were the only printed 
matter I used to substantiate the many traditional accounts of 
rustic drilling that I obtained from old men and women who re- 
membered those quaint performances, and who were living when 
I prepared this book. 

Apologizing for occupying your space with such a trivial matter 
as a few sentences in a novel written twenty years ago, I am, 

Yours faithfully, 


‘ LONDON, June 9, 1896. THOMAS HARDY. 


The paragraph in Zhe Critic of May 9 runs as follows :-— 

‘** The Return of the Native,’ ‘ The Hand of Ethelberta ’.and 
‘The Trumpet-Major,’ each with-an etching by H. Macbeth- 
Raeburn and a map of Wessex, have been added to the new, 
uniform edition of Thomas Hardy’s works. The new edition of 
‘ The Trumpet-Major ’ contains a preface by the author, dated 
October 1895, which contains, however, neither explanation of, 
nor reference to, the charge of plagiarism made by 7he Critic on 
28 Jan. 1882, The drill of the rustic militia in Mr. sb ro 
was there shown, by ‘ the deadly parallel,’ to be virtually 
with a similar scene ee ee in an early American angel 

Scenes,’ e Judge Longstreet, published 
1840, Mr. Hardy? own ro rel Messrs, aenie & Bros. 
r. Hardy never answered the charge, but Mr. Andrew Lang gal- 
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lantly came to the rescue in the London Dazly News, declaring, 
by the aid of the parallel columns themselves, that Mr. Hardy's 
account of the drill was at any rate far superior to that of Judge 
Longstreet. Accidents will happen, however. The printer, in 
‘ making up’ that particular column of 7he Critic, transposed the 
parcilels, thus crediting to Mr. Hardy what was Judge Long- 
street's, and vice versa, Hence Mr. Lang in reality paid a trib- 
ute to the excellence of the American author’s work, and showed 
that his literary judgment cannot be deceived by printers’ trans- 
positions, or false appearances. Thus the matter stands. Mr. 
Hardy has ignored the charge; and Mr. Lang has told him frankly 
that his adaptation of Judge Longstreet’s work (if adaptation it 
be) is far inferior to the original.”’ 





The communication in The Critic of 28 Jan, 1882 was signed 
by Mr. Charles P, Jacobs of Indianapolis, Ind., who called atten- 
tion to the fact that a footnote in ‘* Georgia Scenes” attributes 
the description of the drill to a friend of the author, and says that 
it was ‘‘ published about twenty years ago.” As ‘‘ about twenty 
years ago” was the date of publication of the book to which 
Mr. Hardy acknowledges his indebtedness, it would seem to be 
neither impossible nor improbable that Judge Longstreet or his 
friénd was indebted to the same original—a most natural method 
of accounting for the remarkable similarity between the two de- 
scriptions. To show how striking the resemblance is, we reprint 
the parallel passages, taking care, this time, that each is assigned 
to its own author (or adapter) :— 

Jupce Loncsrreet 
‘Look to the vight, and dress!’ . 
-+, Asevery man was anxious to see 
how the rest stood, those on the wi 
forward for that till the 
whole line assumed y the form of a 


Mr. Harpy 
‘ Eyes right, and dress |’ 
As every man was anxious to see how 
the rest stood, those at the end of the line 
forward for that , till the 
¢ assumed the form of a horse-shoe. 
crescent, 
* Why look at ’em,’ says the captain ; 
in at bath ernds, 06 that ya er 
», 80 that on 
1 Come. peallonion 


Fr hee Facrtien done; but im- 
pelled by the same Renaabalere, they 
f ppicrnipener yelp one , and so 
$ 0 A, capone pete the captain, ‘I 
am going cone yes fe 


revo- 
; and I 


‘Look at yenow! Why you are all a 
crooking in. Dress! Dress!’ 


They dressed forthwith ; but impelled 
by the same motive, they soon resumed 
their former figure, and 





ied here 
corruption 

lock.” Thus, ‘‘firelock,” “ flock,” 

**foolk.”"] ‘Cock foolk / Very handsome- 


ly done. ion the whole! 
Thence cbiseeve, . that at the 


heartily. 
*Tention the whole, then. Poise faw- 
locks! Very well done!’ 

* Please, what must we do that haven’t 


of any firelocks ? ’ said the lower end of the 


line, in a helplese voice. 

‘Now, was ever such a geastion! Why, 
you must do nothing at all, but think Aecw 
you'd ‘em ¢f you had ’em. 
middle men that are armed with hurdle- 


not sticks and cabbage-stalke, just to make 
believe, must of course use’em as 


kee to yoursel Half ex that some of were a little too 
ps Se Vere wel “—. ; ef soon, and the rest a /i¢#/e too late.’ [Here 
Draw rammer! Those who have noram- the ehurch bell in to for service, 


mers to their gune need not draw, but 


ony wake he motion ; it will do justas ef, 
of time. . 


and saves a deal 390 
Order foolk | Maltoosnel done, pate 
pesent Very yroneey 5 fy a all 
t er, too, one- 
wits o temtes aoe: and the other half 
a letle too late. . . « Tention the 
whole! To the left—left, no—right, that 


fi 
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ts, the eee mean the right. wheel, 

march |’ \ a , L can 
In thie he was ly ; some never remember my right hand my 
wheeling tothe some tothe left,and left and aabgn abel ou bey. You mast 

cue to the sigh Se, ae ys. excuse me, please, Practice 
: 1 Halt! Letustry it again! I aeeteyd moa Ad By as ve 
not just then tell my learnt since I we always find some- 
my left} “You must excuse me, if ne — ee. ree ps oneet 

Experience makes perfect, as arch Stand at ease 

ink that’s the order o’t, but I’il 


is. hang ea} Sane I find 
Pets Sree 
‘sone ow, en, 
that motion 


It would be interesting to com Pp 
in Gifford’s History of the 


these with the 


ar with Na- 


ng passage 
Uniortusasely the book is not to be found at either the 


Astor or the Lenox Library. 
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The Lounger 

‘*] HAVE BEEN somewhat worried,” writes Artium Baccalau- 
reus, from Granville, Ohio, ‘‘over your recent story of a Boston 
street-car driver who took up a fragmentary quotation from Vergil 
and carried it on to the end in the original tongue. In case the 
alleged driver was not merely a Harvard freshman going through 
some stage of initiation into a secret society, Boston might use 
him to better purpose. For instance, his employment as proof- 
reader on a leading Boston daily (the Advertiser) would have 
spared the thrice-repeated disgrace of ‘ Planters’ for ‘ Plautus’ in 
the account of the recent production of the ‘ Captivi’ by the pro- 
fessors and students of Boston university. Ora position in the 
office of Education, some months ago, might have prevented its 
mention of a certain book as oe a prolegomena, Or, in- 
deed, to go higher still among the ranks of Boston culture, it is 
not so very long since some kind of a position on 7he Atlantic 
Monthly, whether as editor, proof-reader, or possibly member of 
the famous Contributors’ Club, might have precluded ‘ omnia’ in 
supposed agreement with ‘Gallia,’ in an attempt to quote from 
Cesar. 

*_* @ 

‘* BUT IF BOSTON is willing to let this flower of classic culture 
blush unseen in any higher station than that of car-driver, New 
York might find room for him. The man who could quote Vergil 
from memory would never allow such a monstrosity as ‘ mon- 
strum informum ingeus ’ to pass muster as a Vergilian quotation 
in the columns of 7he Cosmopolitan, were he in any position of 
responsibility on that magazine; and the Zxaméner, which referred 
in a review, a few months since, to *‘ Cornelius Serpio’ and to the 
Poet Floro (apparently a guileless borrowing of the dative -case 
from the poem to which the reviewer was alluding) would do well 
to employ him as a general referee on all classical topics which it 
may wish to handle. These remarks may be in vain, but I shall 
at least have made an effort to secure for classical culture in the 
cultured East some adequate recognition.” 

* * * 


IN THE SAME CONNECTION, the Boston /ournai/, in an editorial 
entitled ‘* Trolley Culture,” asks :— ; 

‘* Why should this surprise our New York friends? Do they not re- 
member that the ability to read Nepos and Xenophon at sight is one of 
the requirements for service upon our’tars, and that there are Cambridge 
motormen and conductors who study Sallust and Horace, E des and 
Plato at the ct Union? Such is the truth; and we have it on the 
authority of one of the cleverest Sanskrit scholars upon the Grove Hall line 
that the notice, ‘Do not talk to the motorman,’ was made necessary on 
all front platforms because inq students used to discuss Liebnitz or 
Spinoza, until the man with the brakes nya a bring the car to 
a full stop when a passenger wished to get a . We understand that 
it is very rarely that the employés of the road use the English language 
in talking with one another, and that their lounging-rooms in the car 
houses are provided with working libraries, including ‘One Hundred Best 
Books’ and similar helpful works. Why should we not expect to have 
scholars upon our street-cars? A page inour Public Library, ona salary of 
$3°50 per week, is asked to name the sovereigns of England from James 

. to the present time. How much more should be expected from a man 
on a motorman’s wages!" 

* * * 

IT APPEARS THAT Master Thackeray did not write the verses 
scribbled in his school copy of ‘* Thucydides,” which were quo- 
ted in this column on June 6 as perhaps the novelist’s ‘‘ first at- 
tempt at verse.” They are from a now forgotten burlesque by 
J. R. Planché, and Thackeray, who had doubtless witnessed the 
production, copied them into his book, 

ee, ae 

Mrs, OLIPHANT, the well-known English novelist, has changed 
her abode from Windsor, where she used to live under the very 
shadows of the Castle walls, to Wimbledon, one of the suburbs 
of London, and one that I remember well, to my cost. Until I 
os acquainted with its peculiarities, I was always getting lost in the 

nderground. One afternoon, when I was in a hurry to get to 


Kensington, I found myself going through a strange , and 
finally, in d on, got out at a pretty little station, I 
found was Wimbledon, many miles from the station at which I 


should have landed. There were not many trains from 
Wimbledon into London, so I had to amuse m as best I 
could for about three-quarters of an hour until train got in. 
Of course, I was too late for my and had my opinion 
of the London Underground. But I got to know it better, 
I found it a useful, if noisome, means of locomotion. 


* *.* 
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I REMEMBER that Wimbledon was a pretty place—the little 
that I could see of it,—and I hear that Mrs. Oliphant’s new home 
‘* occupies one of the breeziest situations overlooking the common.” 
Her house, which is called ‘‘ The Hermitage,” is said to be any- 
thing but picturesque, which is rather strange for an English 
house. But as in English houses every window has its window- 
box, and every window-box is filled with flowers, such a decoration 
alone would make the plainest house rege fe There is a bay-win- 
dow on the drawing-room floor at which Mrs. Oliphant’s face may 
often be seen ‘‘ looking out over the expanse of common where the 
dark patches of gorse are growing yellow with bloom.” There 
is, also, a garden at the side of the house, in which old-fashioned 
flowers grow, and a garden seat which ‘‘ looks inviting in the cool 
of the evening.” I can see it all, and to my American eyes I 
think that it would be picturesque, but in England they are so 
accustomed to ivy-covered houses to which age has lent its 
picturesque charm, that they see little or nothing in the way of 
picturesque architecture in a fairly modern house, such as that 


_ occupied by Mrs, Oliphant, 


* * ® 


Fliegende Blitter has an amusing skit at the sort of hero- 
worshipper that worships at second hand, A poet in evening 
dress, with Joaquin Milleresque beard and moustache, is posing 
before the fireplace. ‘‘See, girls, exclaims a stout matron in the 
background, that’s the famous poet—the one that lies on our 
parlor table in a green binding with gold edges!” 


* + * 


Harper's Weekly says that up to 25 Jan. 1896, the sales of 
‘* Trilby "in this country, added to box-office receipts at representa- 
tions of the play in the United States, and to the royalties upon 
the book and the play, give a total of little less than a million dol- 
lars, ‘‘ and this does not include the product of sales and representa- 
tions in England—certainly a large sum, although information is 
lacking in regard to the precise amount.” I never was good for 
much at figures; but I don’t see why the royalties upon the book 
and the play should be added to the receipts from the sale of the 
book and to the box-office receipts. The royalties are derived 
from these two sources, are they not? 
*_ * * 


‘*I AM OUT OF SORTS, Doctor, and I don’t know what ails 
me,’’ said a young man from out of town to a fashionable New 
York physician, who had been recommended to him by a friend. 
He described his symptoms, which were not such as to indicate a 
precarious state of health, and begged the physician's advice. . It 
was exercise in the open air. ‘‘ There is nothing like it,” said 
the doctor; and, being an ardent wheelman, he urged his patient 
to get a bicycle and learn to ride. The young man smiled sadly. 
He had just returned from a wheeling trip from one end of 
to the other, and was at that time writing a book about it. The 
anecdote recalls the doctor’s advice to the woe-begone Grimaldi. 


-_ * * 


IN SENDING HIS ANNUAL dues to the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Copyright League, Mr. Burton N. Harrison let his sense of 
humor divert his pen from the straight and narrow path of business 
correspondence; and happening to see his letter, I obtained per- 
mission to print it:— 

‘* Your letter —— with apprehension that the country may 
take a ‘step toward musical and artistic piracy’; but I do not 
know that I share your alarm about that. If there is to be piracy 
at all, I think it should be artistic. Captain Kidd was a great 
artist in his day, and there have been others as great; they are 
generally thought to have been the best kind of pirates—those who 
cut throats and scuttled ships gent/y and with the finest art. Of 
‘ musical piracy "—whatever that may be—I am not so sure. But 
I suppose it to be the kind shown in a delightful old French en- 
graving I used to see in my youth—a scene on a pirate ship 
pat to look - a pleasure — the decks spre pe men, 
posed singly or in groups, many of them gayly women, 
with gowns, ribbons, furbelows and flowers; some dancing whilst 
others were playing flutes, pipes or other musical instruments; 
but every one with a deadly weapon on the person or near at 
hand. of the idlers were lying down, but each held a knife 
in his mouth, All the attire, festal devices and sweet 
of music were assumed, to allure a merchant vessel, a tempting 
victim near by, to allow the pirate to get softly alongside. Is 
that a by ‘musical piracy’? If so, there may be 
worse ay 


* * * 
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AMONG THE VARIOUS voting-machines competing for official 
favor in this state is one known as the McTammany. 
is anything in a name, this should be the best. 
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If there 


A more perfect 


veting-machine than Tammany has devised and operated in this 
Fagg never be invented. The Myers, the Davis and the 
tt machines can’t compare with it. 


‘“‘The Boy-Poet of the East End”’ 





(The Westminster Budget, 12 June 1896) 


A REMARKABLE ARTICLE under the title ‘‘ The Boy- Poet of the 
East End,” occupied nearly two pages of our contemporary Lon- 


don last week, 
An interesting 
portrait of the 
youth is given, 
which, by the 
kindness of the 
editor, we have 
been allowed to 
reproduce, Who, 
the reader will 
ask, is 4 a 
and why 
eed all this fuss 
= him? Is he 
ely to copy By- 
ron es ei one 
morning to find 
himself famous? 
That is a matter 
which must be left 
to Time—and 
other agents, as 
will be seen—to 
show. The boy 
sa whose age is 
fteen, is named 
Edmund Curtis. 
He left a board 
school at thirteen, 
and is now engag- 
ed in the uncon- 
genial drudgery 
of a Silvertown 
rubber factory. 
One h that 
some Maecenas 
may be found to 
rescue him from 
this soulless toil, 
to educate him, to 
give him change 
of scene ; above 
all, it * to Ag 
hoped that the 
patron will have 
patience to await 
* the results which 
might naturally 
expected, 
Now for a taste of 
young Edmund's 
quality :-— 


**THOUGHTS IN A CHURCHYARD 


** One pleasant summer day 


y footsteps wandered 


Into the ancient char | where the dead 


Were sleeping calm! 
Thinking how 
Tint iw ot act 

How even I, w 


owing not, I pondered 
er each Y ailamehats 

life and love are "yaicaly sundtred, 
passions soon are fled , 
foot above them pressed, 


Must also die, and be, like them, .at rest. 
‘* And how 'tis few shar gest ifs oon sequel 


Some days of laughter, 
The gay ones say, eae 


tor mith ogee 


To be so el means to ie fran 
But though that 

Sean litlin oe depih, toa for life again ; 
Old men look back sa’ "twas gladness - 


again, 
Think on its joys, —r ts sadness. 





‘¢ And whether, when we flee, we find a heaven 
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Of sweet contentment where there is no sorrow, 


Or having passed away are only given 


Poor clay to clay, from which in some far morrow 
The embodied soul shall once again be driven, 
Death is still death, a subtle pain to burrow 


Deep in the living heart to end its beating, 


And make cold clay where passions were competing,” 


Obviously Curtis had to be interviewed, But how to do it. 


Name—Edmund Curtis; only ascertainable address—a Silvertown 


EDMUND CURTIS 


of my visit. 


rubber factory. 





It seemed a hopeless quest; for, as inquiry in 
the neighbourhood revealed, ‘‘ there are two or three miles of fac- 


tories in Silver- 
town.” But for- 
tune favours the 
venturesome, 


" and, as it proved, 


I ran my youthful 
quarry to earth at 
the first attempt. 

‘* Yes, we have 
a boy named Cur- 
tis here,” said the 
good - tempered 
timekeeper at the 
door, ‘but I 
don’t know if he 
is the one you 
want, Does he 
write poetry? I 


* fancy I’ve heard 


as he does, but 
can’t say for cer- 
tain, I know he’s 
lost a good deal of 
time lately. Yes, 
I dare say that’s 
so. But I'll call 
him down for 
you, sir.” 
Whereupon 
Curtis presently 
appeared, and 
the timekeeper 
proved correct. 
This was in truth 
the youthful 
bard, a bright- 
faced, intelligent- 
looking lad—he is 
still a mere boy 
—with frank, 
grey eyes and a 
smooth, fair skin, 
dressed just as he 
had left his work, 
with coat off, his 
shirt sleeves 
rolled up, his 
hands grimed 
with toil, and an 
apron tied about 
him. He guessed 
at once the cause 


His name was Edmund Curtis, he was the lad 


who wrote poetry, and he had seen the account of himself in Zon- 
don, 


. **] have been reading it to-day,” he said; 


“it is very kind of 


ple to take so much interest in me '’—and with that the r 
Gi anes broke down as he tried to express the gratitude he feels 
towards his helpers. 

And then, in answer to a few hurried questions—for I dared 
not keep him long lest he should lose still more of that precious 
commodity which the kindly timekeeper had referred to,—he went 
on.to tell me something of his history and antecedents. He had 


not always belonged 
his father, who was a mechani 
in the world, pn vines ppanens to tales t0 tt, 


to the 


It is to be hoped the young poet poet will be beled ma 


-worker class, it ; but 
draughtsman, I 


come down 
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The July Magazines 
‘* The Century Magazine ’’ 

MR. F, MARION CRAWFORD'’S paper on ‘‘ St. Peter’s "in Rome, 
in this number, is a remarkably fine piece of descriptive work. It 
gives the impression of immensity, of overpowering space that this 
greatest of all churches invariably produces—an impression that 
one can realize at least in part with the aid of Mr. Crawford's 
article. He begins, of course, with the foundation of the church, 
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with the little basilica built by Constantine, and follows its history 
through the ages :—‘‘ Then came Alaric and the Vandals and the 
Goths. But they respected the church and the saint’s body, 
though they respected Rome very little, And Odoacer extin- 
guished the flickering light of the Western Empire, and Dietrich of 
Bern, or Theodoric of Verona, founded the Gothic kingdom, and 
left his name in the Nibelungenlied and elsewhere. At last arose 
Charles, who was first called ‘the Great’ on account of his size, 
and afterward on account of his conquests, which exceeded those 
of Julius Caesar in extent; and this Charlemagne came to Rome, 
and marched up into the church of Constantine, and bowed his 
enormous height for Leo III. to set upon it the crown of the new 
empire, which was ever afterward called the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, until Napoleon wiped out its name in Vienna, having girt on 
Charlemagne’s sword, and founded an empire of his own, which 
lasted a dozen years instead of a thousand.” Of St. Peter’s enor- 
mous size, he says:—‘‘ It needs fifty thousand persons to make 
a crowd in St. Peter's. It is believed that at least that number 
have been present in the church several times within modern mem- 
ory; but it is thought that the building would hold eighty thou- 
sand—as many as could be seated on the tiers in the Colosseum. 
Such a concourse was there at the opening of the CEcumenical 
Council in December, 1869, and at the two jubilees celebrated by 
Leo XIII. ; and on all three occasions there was plenty of room in 
the aisles, besides the broad spaces which were required for the 
functions themselves.” Descriptions of the crypt, the funeral of 
Pius [X. and the sculpture and painting in the church are also in- 
cluded, and there are some highly interesting paragraphs about 
the music of St. Peter's, from which we learn that the organ used 
on all ordinary occasions is tuned about two whole tones below 
the modern pitch, and that all the music used in the church is 
written ‘for this organ, and could not be performed two notes 
higher. All this music is in manuscript, and it is well known how 
Mozart learned Allegri’s ‘‘ Miserere ’’ by heart. But ‘* much good 
music is quite beyond the reach of the public—Palestrina’s best 
motets, airs by Alessandro Stradella, the famous hymn of Rai- 
mondi, in short, a great musical library, an archivio, as the Ro- 
mans call such a collection, all of which is practically lost to the 
world,”——-Of the first instalment of Mr. Howells’s new serial, 
** An Open-eyed Conspiracy: An Idyl of Saratoga,” we can only say 
at the present moment that Mr. and Mrs. March reappear in it, 





and quote from it the following observation anent our brethren’ 


from South America: —‘‘ There was a short, stout little Spanish 
woman speaking in the shapely sentences which the Latin race 
everywhere delights in, and around her was an increasing number 
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of serious Spanish men, listening as if to important things, and 
paying her that respectful attention which always amuses and 
puzzles me. In view of what we think their low estimate of 
women, I cannot make out whether it is a personal tribute to some 
spccific woman whom they regard differently from all the rest of 
her sex, or whether they choose to know in her for the nonce the 
abstract woman who is better than womenin theconcrete, I am 
sure I have never seen men of any other race abandon themselves 
to such a luxury of respect.”——-A new storv of the Chinese 
quarter by Chester Bailey Fernald is entitled ‘* The Pot of Fright- 
ful Doom,’’ Those who follow American letters closely will do 
well to ‘* keep an eye” on this exquisitely humorous and versatile 
young author. The announcement that this number contains a 
sonnet by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, ‘‘On Reading William Wat- 
son's Sonnets Entitled ‘ The Purple East,’”’ is sufficient. 








‘¢ The Atlantic Monthly ”’ 

IN HIS EXCELLENT article on ‘‘ The Real Problems of 
Democracy,” in this number, Mr, E. L. Godkin, who takes Mr. 
Lecky’s recent ‘* Democracy and Liberty" more or less as his 
text, very justly points out that the chief objection to it, and to 
most recent writings of the sort, is that, ‘‘while nominally dis- 
cussing democracy, it really only points out the apparently bad 
tendencies of democracy. It does not treat democracy as a 
whole.” Mr, Godkin says that he never reads a description of 
the evils of democracy at the present day without asking with 
‘‘what state of society or with what kind of government the 
writer compares it.” He considers that the fatal defect of all 
attacks on democracy in recent years is the ‘‘ defect of partial 
comparison,” and points out that democracy is an experiment in 
the application of the principle of equality to the management of 
the common affairs of the community, and that the past offers 
nothing adequate for comparing therewith the gigantic republics 
of to-day. £n passant, he declares that he considers the increase 
of the mass of voters, and the unavoidable attendant complica- 
tion of machinery, or usually of ‘‘ machines,” the strongest 
argument against woman suffrage. His review of the changes 
and growth of the democratic idea and its practical -workings, 
which were not foreseen by the Fathers, is highly interesting; and 
he ends by pointing out the danger or error of treating ‘‘ any 
democratic failure as permanent or hopeless, or denying to any 
democratic society the capacity and determination to remedy its 
own defects in some direction or other by some means or other.” 
The paper furnishes rich food for profitable reflection.——The 
review of ‘‘A Century's Progress in Science,” by John Fiske, 
deals with absolutely the whole field of advance since Dr. 
Priestley’s discovery, in 1774, of ** dephlogisticated air.”.———F rom 
Mr. G. W. Cable’s ‘‘ Speculations of a Story-teller,” we cull the 
following clear statements :—‘‘ Give me for text—or pretext—but 


.a house, a book, and a wood, and I will tell allI know. 1 will 


not build arguments, but ed jes own constructive thought I will 
be a most conscientious hod-carrier; the greatest commandment 
of whose calling ever is to make you feel to-day that you are en- 
tertained, and find to-morrow that you are profited"; and ‘‘ it is 
the living facts, material and spiritual, within this house, this 
architectural body, this Tarryawhile of fiction, that yield us all 
its deepest interest and sweetest and brightest pleasure; and the 
inditing of stories would be without excuse if actual happenings, 
or the books that tell of them, ever sustained that symmetrical 
concentration and foreshortening of incidents, that fullness of 
chord, that cadenced resolution from discord to harmony, from 
complexity to simplicity, which distinguishes all art from all mere 
nature, and by which fiction presents facts potently to our emotions 
and affections with a beautiful, supernatural economy of time, 
effort, and experience,” 


‘¢ The North American Review ”’ 

OF MOST INTEREST in this number is Prof. Moses Coit Tyler's 
paper on ‘‘ The Declaration of Independence in the Light of Mod- 
ern Criticism.” From the year it was promulgated, the Declara- 
tion has been attacked, analyzed and condemned; and perhaps 
the most widely spread of all charges brought against it is that 
it was not an original pontesion. but that Jefferson used material 
that had been known for a long time in composing it, Inanswer 
to this charge, Prof. Tyler simply says that for such a paper as 
Jefferson was commissioned to write, the ‘‘ one quality which it 
could not properly have had, the one quality which would have 
been fatal to its acceptance either by the American Congress or 
by the American people—is originality,” The culmination of the 
controversy had been reached, and every phase of it had been dis- 
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cussed in all its bearings. Jefferson was invited to give suitable 
form to the considerations which led the American people to re- 
volt, and which, as they believed, justified them in doing so. 
** What, then,” asks Prof. Tyler, ‘‘ was Jefferson to do? Was 
he to regard himself as a mere literary essayist, set to produce be- 
fore the world a sort of prize dissertation—a calm, analytic, judicial 
treatise on history and politics with a particular application to 
American affairs—one essential merit of which would be its origin- 
ality as a contribution to historical and political literatute ? Was 
he not, rather,-to regard himselfas * * * the mouthpiece of 
the people, and as such required to bring together and to set in 
order, in‘their name, not what was new, but what wasold? * * * 
Moreover, * * * the nature of the task * * * required him to 
do so, to some extent, in the very language the people themselves, 
in their more formal and deliberate utterances, had all along been 
using.""——Mr. John Gilmer Speed writes of a strange, prehistoric 
treasure, long since lost, though not’ forgotten—‘‘ The Right of 


Privacy.” 





‘¢ Harper’s [Magazine’’ 

IT 1s A long and notable list that Mr. Laurence Hutton has in- 
dustriously gathered for his paper on ‘‘ Literary Landmarks of 
Venice,” and’ he has transformed the material gathered into a 
readable, informing paper. There are Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
Tasso and Aldus, Erasmus, Montaigne, Milton, John Evelyn, Ad- 

















dison, Rousseau, Samuel Rogers, Byron, Moore, Shelley, Scott, 
Dickens, George Eliot and Lewes, Helen Hunt, Howells, Lowell, 
Lord Houghton, Browning, Constance Fenimore Cooper and 
Eleonora Duse, who lives, when at home, in the so-called ‘* House 
of Desdemona.” Mr. Hutton is very interesting on the subject of 
** The Merchant of Venice” and ‘‘ Othello,” the following para- 
graph being well worth quoting :—‘‘ Signor Tassini gives the fol- 
owing account of what is known as ‘Othello’s house,’ which has 
in all probability never before been put into English, and is here 
roughly translated. At the right-hand side of the Campo del Car- 
mini, or on the little canal of the same name, he says, in effect, 
stands what is left of an ancient palace supposed, but incorrectly, 
to have belonged once to an influential family called Moro. 
Cristoforo Moro, a young cadet of the house, was sent to Cyprus 
in 1505; and he returned in 1508 to relate to the magnificos of his 
native city his adventures there, having in the mean time lost his 
first wife. In 1515 he was married again, and to Demonia Bi- 
anco, daughter of Donato da Lazze. Rawdon Brown and other 
writers, continues Signor Tassini, believe that upon this hint 
Shakespeare spoke, making Othello a Moor as a play upon the 
name Moro, and turning Demonia Bianco into Desdemona. But, 


he adds, the Goro, not the Moro, family lived here in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, the latter occupying a palace in the 
Campo di S. Giovanni Decollato, now the Campo S, Zan Degola, 
some distance away. 


Confusing the names of Goro and Moro, 
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and fancying that the ancient figure of a warrior standing on the 
corner of the Campo del Carmini house, now blackened by time, 
although not so black as he is painted, represents a Moor, the 
guides and the gondoliers and even the antiquaries of Venice have 
given to ‘Othello’s house,’ according to Signor Tassini, a locab 
reputation and a name which it does not deserve.”——Mr. 

Warner has some reflections on a man’s affection for, and. appre- 
ciation of, his watch, if it be a good one, and also on woman's in- 
difference to its virtues. It is methodical and regular, he says, 

and these qualities make it not loved of women as men love it. 

They like it as an ornament, and ‘‘ it is sometimes a convenience 
in order to tell them about (not exactly) what time it is. Women 
do not, as a rule, except in cases of entire emancipation, care what 
time it is exactly.” This relation of woman to the watch Mr. 

Warner considers well worth studying as throwing light, not only 
upon the differentiation of the sexes, but upon her adaptation for 
keeping this world going. His speculations on the subject are 
humorously suggestive. By an easy transition he leaves this sub- 
ject for that of ‘* the temptation of authorship ” and its vulgarizing 
influence upon literature. Everybody feels called upon to write now- 
adays, he says, especially as the demand is mostly for quantity, 

not quality. And he makes this remark, which will find an echo 
in the heart of every weary ‘‘ manuscript reader ” :—*‘‘ It would be 
a revelation to those who regard editors as non-encouragers of 
young talent if they could see the manuscripts offered to editors. 
and publishers. They are often ungrammatical, the words are 
not correctly spelled, they exhibit total ignorance of the rules of 
composition, and commonly they convey commonplace thoughts. 
in a vulgar style. And the senders of them think that they are re- 
jected on account of some personal whim of the editor."——Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin has some excellent fun with a fictitious 
posthumous music-drama of Wagner's, and'its Lezt-motive. It 

begins to look as if a reaction against Wagner music were im- 
minent ; and Max Nordau may be considered as its originator. 





*¢ The Forum ”’ 

THE APPROACHING presidential campaign is foreshadowed in 
the nature ¢ . the articles in our magazines, The July Forum, for 
instance, contains papers on ‘‘ Jefferson and His Party To-day,” 
by the Hon, William E. Russell; ‘‘ The Presidential Outlook as 
Europeans See It,’’ by Paul Leroy-Beaulieu ; and ‘‘ Mr, Cleveland's 
Second Administration,” by George Walton Green.———Prof. W. P. 
Trent of the University of thé South has a complimentary review 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Winning of the West,"’ under the title of 
‘* Theodore Roosevelt as a Historian”; and the Ven. Dr. C, C, 
Tiffany, D.D,, an uncomplimentary reference to Mr, Purcell’s 
Life of Manning, which, he declares in his article on ‘‘ Cardinal 
Manning, Anglican and Roman,” in this number, ‘‘ has been 
written to conciliate the present Pope and the English Catholics,’” 
——Dean Martin L. D’Ooge of the Department of Literature, 
Science and Arts at the University of Michigan, reviews the growth 
of the institution during the last twenty-five years, in ‘‘ President 
Angell’s Quarter-Centennial.”” He indicates the chief features of 
the President’s administration, and glances at some of the prob- 
lems that remain still to be solved in adjusting and organizing our 
higher education with reference to the demands of the times. It 
is a glorious record, well set forth, and we rejoice with the writer 
when he says that ‘‘ entitled though he is, in view of the discharge 
of ‘duties beautifully done’ for so many years, to the unvexed 
enjoyments that belong to an Emeritus, President Angell stilh 
possesses so large a share of v#s vite as to warrant the hope that 
he will place the University and its patrons undér increasing obli- 
gations by prolonging his wise and happy administration.” 





**‘ McClure’s Magazine ’’ 

THE JULY McClure's has a capital paper on ‘‘ Kipling in 
India,” by Mr. E. Kay Robinson, formerly editor of the C7vi/ and 
Military Gazette of Lahore, on which paper the great author 
served his apprenticeship as assistant editor. Mr. Robinson tells 
with twinkling amusement that, when he assumed the editorship of 
the paper, one of the proprietors asked him—not Kipling—to put 
some sparkle into it. He says that the youthful genius had an 
endless capacity for drudgery, and invariably answered to sugges- 
tions that he should go to England to make a name for himself, 
that when he £new he could do good work it would be time for 
him to strive for’a place in the English world of letters, ‘‘ There 
was one peculiarity of Kipling’s work,” he says, ‘* which I must 
really mention ; namely, the amount of ink he used to throw about. 
In the heat of summer, white cotton trousers and a thin vest con- 
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stituted his office attire, and by the day’s end he was spotted all 
over like a Dalmatian dog.” He also says that Mr. Kipling was 
a brilliant conversationalist, and that to his powers of satire was 
due his early fame in India. Most of his verses, by the way, were 
suggested by the rhythm of the music of the military band, and 
submitted for editorial approval in the following fashion :— 
‘*T have it. How would this do—‘ Rum tiddy um ti tum ti tum, 
tra lalatitum, titum’?” Mr. Robinson gives a sympathetic 
sketch of the Kipling family as he knew it, and tells how, upon 
his return to England, he tried to create an interest in Mr. Kip- 
ling’s work by distributing eight copies of his ‘‘ Departmental 
Ditties” among ‘‘ papers of light and leading.” But, ‘‘so far as 
I could ascertain, not a single one of those papers condescended 
to say a word about the unpretentious little volume.” It was only 
some years later that the genius from the East was ‘‘ discovered ” 
in England. 





‘¢ Scribner’s Magazine "’ 

THE MOST INTERESTING parts of Mme. Blanc’s paper on ‘‘ A 
French Friend of Browning—Joseph Milsand,” are the letters 
from the Brownings it contains. Among them there is one from 
Robert Browning, in which occurs the following passage :—‘‘ The 
vice I hate most in what little English literature I now see, is the 





inveterate avoidance of simplicity and straightforwardness. Ifa 
man has a specific thing to say, little or great, he will not say it, 
he says something else in altogether an alien tone to the real mat- 
ter in hand, such as it is, and though, thanks to the triviality and 
obviousness of the matter, you understand it readily enough dy re- 
bound, as it were, yet you are expected to get along with and over 
and above the matter itselffirst. A pretty illustration of the same, 
and next a notion of the same, and next a notion of the writer’s 
being always above his subject, not so level with it, so impressed 
by it as to be wholly careless of aught but #4. Onthecontrary, you 
see, he cares for the illustration as well. To give anexample: In 
a novel, suppose the real intelligence to give is simply that ‘ B—— 
replied to A——.’ You will have some such phrase as : ‘ B—— pro- 
ceeded to turn the enemy’s flank by observing so and so.’ Of course 
one might substitute scores of such parallels. The reader at present, 
while the mode of writing is not stale, goes on translating easily and 
almost without notice; but one day the trick will grow wearisome, 
and then good-by to the books that have used it!” M. Milsand, who 
was of American dc scent, did much to spread in France the knowl- 
edge and appreciation of English art, philosophy and letters. 
Mme, Blanc gathered into a volume, some three years ago, his scat- 
tered papers on these subjects, under the title of ‘‘ Littérature An- 
glaise et Philosophie."——Mr. Brander Matthews has an amusing 
article ‘‘On the Poetry of Place Names ” in thisnumber. ‘* Bridge- 
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port,” he says, ‘‘is as prosaic as may be, while Alcantara has a 
remote and romantic aroma, and yet the latter word signifies only 
‘the bridge.’” He also reminds us of Elberon, which was born 
of the name of Mr, L. B. Brown, and of Eltopia, which was 
originally known as Hell-to-Pay. Mr. Matthews might also have 
explained the name Arverne. He goes more deeply into the 
question in his speculation upon the sound of place names in 
poetry.——Cosmo Monkhouse’s article on ‘‘ Some Portraits of J. 
M. W. Turner” deserves mention; and so does Julian Ralph's 
sketch of Coney Island, from the days of Kieft and Stuyvesant to 
the present era of the elephant and the sausage-sandwich man. 
Mr. Barrie’s ‘‘ Sentimental Tommie” continues with unabated 
interest. It is one of those rare serials for which we look expect- 
antly from month to month, 





** Lippincott’s Magazine "’ 

HYPNOTISM plays an important part in this month’s complete 
novel in this magazine, as it did in that of last month. It is called 
‘* A Judicial Error,” is by Manin Manville Pope, and deals (again 
like its immediate predecessor) with the detection of crime. Only 
in this case the wrongfully accused man is executed, and it is only 
after his death that his best friend sets to work to ferret out the 
real criminal, whom the reader, perhaps by the author's design, 
discovers early in the story.——A paper on the ‘‘ Decadence of 
Modern Russian Literature,” by ‘‘A Russian,” contains a de- 
tailed statement of the Russian censorship since the days of 
NicholasI, The result of ruthless persecution and suppression of alb 
talent that might be dangerous is thus summed up by the anonymous 
author :—‘‘ To-day in the field of belles-lettres there is not practi- 
cally a single noted name, except Korolenko, who began his liter- 
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ary career in the eighties, and who has already spent about ten 
years in prison and exile. Boborikin, a third-rate writer of the 
sixties and seventies, is the star. Nemirovitch Danchenko be- 
came a witty nothing. Potapenko is making up for quality by 
quantity; Chehov is dumb; Olga Shapir repeats herself in every 
new work. Twenty-five years of persistent persecution are bear- 
ing their ghastly fruit. The Russian literature of to-day is worse 
than none. New periodicals, new men, have taken the places of 
the old ones, without having replaced them. The Russian gov- 
ernment has nobody to fear: the field is clear, the clarion notes of 
genius are dumb, autocracy has successfully swept from its path 
all that was honest, gifted, and mighty. It has only pygmies to 
fight with, a degenerated, degraded nation of mediocrity and 
mental poverty.” 





THE JULY Review of Reviews contains a paper on ‘‘ The South 
American Poets,” by Hezekiah Butterworth, with translations 
from their works. 
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THE PUBLISHERS are conferring with a will in Paris, and every- 
one in London who is connected with the making of books is 
anxiously awaiting some news of their discussion. So far very little 
has transpired; and, as the earliest arrival from the scene of argu- 
ment is not due in London before to-morrow, his report will arrive 
too late for this letter. The most important motion of which 
word has reached England is that adopted on Wednesday after- 
noon, apparently at the suggestion of Mr. John Murray. This is 
to the effect that, ‘‘except for articles on political questions, news 
of the day and general intelligence, the reproduction of all arti- 
cles in newspapers and periodicals should be prohibited as in the 
case of serial novels and short stories, without its being necessary 
to state that all rights are reserved.’’ This is quite an important 
motion; and, if it were made law, would have considerable influ- 
ence upon what one may call ‘‘the higher branches” of journal- 
ism. At present, the immorality of the literary hack who con- 
trives to keep upon the windy side of copyright is unbridled. It 
is held that there is no copyright in mere facts, and so it comes 
that a writer may gather together material with infinite labor, 
publish his book, and find it supplanted a few mon‘hs later by a 
cheap version from another hand, All the plums of his work will 
be in the abridged edition, and he is practically powerless. If the 
negotiations of the Publishers’ Conference do anything to set this 
grievance right, they will merit the gratitude of many hardly used 
authors, 

** The Works of Max Beerbohm” have arrived, and prove to be 
good fooling. Mr, Lane provides a preface to his bibliography, 
which is very witty and ingenious. It is amusing, by the by, to 
notice the variety of literary styles which appear to lie at the dis- 
ag of this entertaining publisher. Each is tuned to its surround- 

ng. ‘When he writes to the papers, Mr. Lane has a bald, com- 
mercial style, stiff and unadorned. When he is prefacing Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s work, he becomes flowery and a little sentimental. 
For Mr. Max Beerbohm, he is quaint, involuted and extravagant. 
No doubt he has so permeated himself with his subject that he 
unconsciously catches the tricks of his author. It is an interest- 
ing study in literary psychology; and, when these gentlemen in 
due time preface ‘‘The Works of John Lane,” they will have 
abundant opportunity for a Zendenz theory. 

I am told that for the audacious title of his collected absurdities 
Mr. Beerbohm is indebted to the casual remark of another man. 
He (Mr, Beerbohm) was being entertained at lunch one day last 
summer by a distinguished man-of-letters, nameless here, when 
the conversation turned upon one of the current ‘‘ booms ”’ of the 
dead season, by which authors were being asked to state the 
works which had most influencedthem. Thething, it was agreed, 
was not a little ridiculous; and Mr. Beerbohm’s host, playfully 
summing up the absurdity of it, said, with a smile:—‘‘ When i 
am asked, I shall reply that I owe most to the ‘ Works of Max 
Beerbohm.’” Whereupon Mr. Beerbohm, fired by the possibility 
of the idea, went home and collected his works forthwith. The 
arrangement is quite humorous, and the travesty of a bibliography 
at the end is in the best spirit of parody. The worst of it is that 
subscribers to a library are terribly dull, and very few of them will 
see the joke, 

The July number of 7he New Review is to contain an article 
by Mr, Gladstone. It is very rarely, indeed, that Mr. Gladstone 
has contributed to any monthly review except Zhe Nineteenth 
Century ; indeed, he generally excuses himself by saying that he 
feels bound to Mr. Knowles. It is, therefore, no small achieve- 


‘ment to secure his codperation. 1 understand that the article in 


question deals with the flow of minor poetry, and discourages the 
tendency to discourage youthful verse. The writer's argument is 
that most people pass through the stage of sentimentality which 
issues in rhyme, and that it is a necessary and wholesome part of 
the making of man. The paper is said to be full of cheery opti- 
mism and manfulness. Truly, Mr. Gladstone's is a wonderful 
temperament, green and blossoming in its winter. 

Mr, Clement Shorter will probably be to the fore at Sotheby's 
to-morrow, when there is to be a sale of certain Bronté manuscripts, 
toward which he is sure to stretch out covetous hands. These 
are three hitherto unpublished MSS., written, the first at the age 
of fourteen, the second, of seventeen, and the third, of twenty. 
The first is called ‘‘ Albion and Marina: A Tale, by Lord Wel- 
lesley,” and is written in microscopical characters, on sixteen 
pages, measuring 24 inches by 1%. It is signed ‘‘C. B, Oc- 
tober 12 1830,”" and stitched in a blue paper wrapper, which once 
held Epsom salts. On the outside is written in the author's 
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hand :—‘‘I wrote this in four hours.” .The second MS. is 
‘* Arthuriana; or, Odds and Ends,” and this again is inscribed as 
by a member of the Wellington family, ‘‘ Lord Charles A. T. 
Wellesley.” It has often been remarked that the Duke of Wel- 
lington was almost a demigod to the Brontés, and this extraor- 
dinary interest is the more accentuated by these curious MSS. 
The ‘‘ Arthuriana” is dated Nov. 20, 1833, and covers twenty 
pages, 4% inches by 35%. It is in a brown paper wrapper. 
Thirdly, we have ‘‘ Passing Events,” supposed to be written by 
Lord Charles Wellesley, a sort of political tale in prose and verse. 
It is the longest of the three, covering thirty-six pages with very 
close writing, and stitched in a grey paper wrapper. There is, 
also, an autograph letter, dated Jan. 25, ’50, alluding to a cor- 
respondence between herself and Thackeray. Until a recent date 
all these MSS. were inthe hands of a descendant of the family 
who lived in the west of England. They are sure to arouse much 
interest, 

There are still rumors that Mr. Harry Cust, the late editor of 
The Pall Mall Gazette, is shortly to be found in the editorial 
chair of a brand-new morning paper, which, by the maintenance 
of a wholesome Imperialism and the force of energy, is to ‘‘ knock 
out”’ all contemporary journals. When the new paper is to be ex- 
pected nobody seems to know, but there are signs of incipient 
activity. Meanwhile, what we seem to need most is a readable 
evening paper. The dullness of this side of journalism just now 
is appalling. There is still a fortune to be made by the man who 
will initiate an evening paper that is something more than a record 
of Epsom and Ascot, and has, at the same time, something of 
vivacity and a note of its own, It becomes more evident every 
month that the ‘‘ news of the day” is the thing the modern public 
wants. At first, the circulation of the leading monthlies began to 
falter; then the weeklies felt the change, and it would be interest- 
ing to know how many of the weekly reviews are now published 
at aprofit. Scarcely one, I imagine, unless it is illustrated with 
photographic reproductions. It is the daily paper that has the 
field, and there is no doubt that there will arise more editors yet 
in the immediate future. No doubt with Mr. Cust among them. 


LONDON, 20 June 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


The Fine Arts 
John La Farge 


THE APRIL Portfolio was devoted to an account of one of 
the most interesting of living American artists. Mr. La Farge 
has earned, if he has not attained, distinction as a painter, deco- 
rator, traveller and writer. He is a colorist of very unusual merit 
and has done more than any other man or body of men to revive the 
art of stained-glass, He has few living rivals as a decorative de- 
signer, and his notes of travel in Japan, publishedin Zhe Century, 
and his recent ‘‘ Lectures on Painting,” show him to be possessed 
of uncommon gifts as a writer. He has not remained wholly un- 
recognized. His work is to be seen in some of our principal 
churches and other public buildings, and its superiority to the sort 
of decorations that usually confront us in such places is at once 
apparent. But our public, used to the sort of decoration that is 
supplied by the trade, that is to say, by machinery, or by taste- 
less mechanics directed by business men without a thought of 
anything but profit, sets a low estimate upon everything of the 
kind, and to be spoken of as our prycay | decorative artist is to be 
assigned a rank inferior to that of the head clerk of a big uphol- 
stering firm. ; 

It is to be regretted, therefore, that the writer of the Portfolio 
sketch, Miss Cecilia Waern, has not attempted a critical estimate 
of his work. It would, of course, be a difficult task, and the re- 
sult might not prove altogether satisfactory to the artist’s ad- 
mirers, nor convincing to those who know little or nothing of him. 
But it is his right to be measured against artists whom the world 
respects, and Miss Waern, in shirking the task, has unintention- 
ally done him a serious injustice; for, however crude her judg- 
ment might be, it would certainly be more intelligent than that of 
the majority of his countrymen, She gives, instead, a readable 
account of the artist’s early life and surroundings, of his work as 
illustrator, decorator of Trinity Church in Boston and other public 
and private buildings, of his work in glass, for which he is best 
known abroad, and of his travels, journals and lectures of recent 
years. Although some of the water-color and pencii drawings 
made during the trip to Samoa are reproduced among the illustra- 
tions, the writer does not seem to see that it is by this work, ap- 
parently unimportant as it is when compared with his huge paint- 
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ings, such as that of the Church of the Ascension in this city, that 
Mr. La Farge as a painter ought to be judged. 

These water-color sketches from the Pacific, and his earlier 
studies of flowers and still life in the same medium, are direct, 
personal; and, while simple studies of fact, are such as could be 
made by no one who was not, so to speak, able to think with his 
eyes. The large decorative works, on the other hand, have, of ne- 
cessity, been carried out by assistants, and the designer has, again 
of necessity, drawn largely upon the works of his predecessors. 
He has generally infused his own spirit into this bulk of alien 
work, which the ordinary decorator would lay out, with more or 
less decency, dead as a door-nail. But sometimes the spirit has 
proved impotent to animate the mass of some big composition, 
and we stand before it unmoved. In his water-colors and other 
works of no great size, the man himself shows forth, ingenious, 
subtle, a seeker of new ways, but master of his means and of his 
subject, and frequently happy in discovering something both new 
and beautiful. 

As a writer Mr. LaFarge excels, as might be expected, in de- 
scription. His account of Wikko, for instance, though a trifle too 
technical, makes Loti’s seem both tame and vulgar. But the vein 
of abstract speculation which turns up every now and then with 
such a spiritual effect in his sketches of travel, leads him off into 
endless digressions when he follows it for its own sake. As Miss 
Waern shows, by extracts from this book, he stands theoretically 
for tradition, for the influence of the great artists of the past, as 
against the extreme individualism now in vogue. He would 
probably point to his own work as a painter as showing the ne- 
cessity of keeping in line with the great artistic movements of the 
past—needlessly, it seems to us, and ineffectually. Needlessly, 
because examples are numerous of painters who force their little 
personalities upon the public only to show how small and common 
they are; ineffectually, because he really owes little to others, be- 
cause the particular kind of beauty which he produces is to be had 
from no one else. Among theillustrations to Miss Waern’s essay, 
two are in colors. One of these is from one of the Samoan draw- 
ings referred to above, and its golden brown tones fairly well rep- 
resent one end of the artist’s color scale. The other, a small 
study of a single figure, was probably chosen to give some idea of 
the effects which he obtains with light and cool tints of green, 
blue and purple. But the original is probably a poor example, 
and the reproduction does not seem.to be particularly good, 
(Macmillan Co.) 





Art Notes 


Two NEw stained-glass winiows, just completed by Mr. La 
Farge, were shown last week at his workshop, 46 Washington 
Square. The subjects are ‘‘ The Walk to Emmaus” and ‘‘ The 
Finding in the Temple,” and in each case the pictorial composi- 
tion fills the entire space, leaving no room for ornament. The 
flesh alone is painted, the drapery and accessories being modelled 
by ‘‘plating”’ one color with another; and the effect is much like 
that of a large painting in transparent water-colors. It may he 
doubted whether this is the very best decorative use to which 
stained-glass may be put; but it is a legitimate new development, 
and has been carried by Mr. La Farge about as far as it is possible 
to go. 

—Sir Henry Irving, Chairman of the Siddons Memorial Com- 
mittee, will unveil in the autumn the new statue of Mrs. Siddons on 
Paddington Green, London, The statue, which received the ap- 
proval of the late Lord Leighton, is the work of M. Chavalliaud, 
a French sculptor. The portrait of the actress has been obtained, 
after a careful study of all existing pictures, from Reynolds's fa- 
mous picture of her as the Tragic Muse. 


—At its first meeting, on the first Monday in October, the new 
Council of the National Academy of Design will gees 3 discuss 
the advisability of acquiring a site on Morningside Heights, near 
the Columbia University buildings, for itsnewhome. The propo- 
sition of a union between the Academy and the Columbia School 
of Architecture, so far as its art instruction is concerned, has been 
made and discussed. Mr. James D. Smillie, Treasurer of the Acad- 
emy, recently declared that ‘‘ the matter of alliance between Co- 
lumbia University and the National Academy of Design has been 


publicly proposed and discussed by outside parties. It has not 
he wet Ag semen however, in the councils of: either of these 
nstitutions, although members of the University and Academy 
have discussed it simply as individuals without representative 
power,” 
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Educational Notes 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH anniversary of James Burrill Angell’s 
assumption of the Presidency of the University of Michigan was 
celebrated on June 25, at the Commencement exercises, which 
began on June 22. The ceremonies of the day opened with the 
‘*Chorus Triumphalis,” sung by eighty members of the Choral 
Union, and accompanied on the organ by its composer, Prof, 
Stanley. Prayer was offered by the Rev. J. M. Gelston, class of 
‘69, and Mr. W. J. Cocker, of the same class, spoke in behalf. of 
the Board of Regents. The address for the University Senate was 
delivered by Prof. Martin L. D'Ooge, who presented to the Presi- 
dent, as the Senate’s gift, a copy of the address bound in red 
morocco, The program further included the presentation of 
resolutions of the State Teachers’ Association, the singing of a 
commemoration ode written by Prof, Charles Mills Gayley, class 
of '78, and greetings from Princeton, Harvard and Yale Univer- 
sities, the University of Illinois, the Sheffield Scientific School 
and the National Bureau of Education. An alumni banquet was 
given in the afternoon. The University of Michigan Association 
of Detroit will found an Angell Fellowship of International Law 
at the University. 


The University of Oxford has conferred the degree of doctor of 
divinity upon the Rev, Eugene A. Hoffman, Dean of the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Dean 
Hoffman has already received the degree of D.D, from Rutgers, 
Racine and Columbia, that of D.C.L. from King's College Uni- 
versity, N. S., and that of LL.D. from the University of the 
South and Trinity University, Toronto, 


Recognizing the interest recently manifested by Baltimore in 
subscribing $250,000 to relieve it from the immediate need caused 
by the financial condition of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Johns 
Hopkins University will place itself in closer touch with the people. 
Its bulletins for the next year will announce the members of a 
newly constituted Board of Visitors, composed of Baltimoreans, 
and it has been decided that, in addition to the numerous public 
lectures, to which all are welcomed, persons who are not enrolled 
as students will be admitted:to a number of class courses in sub- 
jects in which the interest is general. These courses and some 
others are to be opened for the attendance of both men and 
women, 


The Regents of New York University have granted a college 
charter to the Adelphi Academy of Brooklyn, with power to con- 
duct also an academic department under its present name of Adel- 
phi Academy. 


Messrs. McKim, Mead & White have completed the plans for 
the new Library and Geological Museum of New York University. 
It will be a one-story structure, semi-circular in shape, and will 
cost $50,000, 

The dedication of the Phelps Memorial Gateway at Yale will 
probably take place on Oct. 9, The principal address will be made 
by Prof, B. F, Gildersleeve of Johns Hopkins, and Prof. William 
Doepfeldt of Athens, the well-known archeologist, will speak. 
Classical scholars from all parts of the country and Europe will be 
present. 


Prof. Thomas R. Price of Columbia has reprinted from the 
Modern Language Association’s Pudlications a careful study of 
Chaucer’s method of narrative construction, as shownin ‘‘ Troilus 
and Criseyde.” 


A recent Boston Herald says:—'‘‘ The Critic publishes in its 
current number a list of the philanthropists who have given at 
least a million dollars to the cause of higher education in this 
country, and it is an interesting fact that President Seth Low is 
the only one of them all who is a college graduate. Rockefeller, 
Girard, Peabody, Cornell, Cooper, Rich, Packer, Hopkins, Clark, 
Drexel, Vanderbilt, De Pauw, Lick and all the rest were self-edu- 
cated men, who made their money in business, and owed their 
success in life to their native shrewdness and industry rather than 
to the colleges upon which they bestowed their bounty.”’ 


Capt. A. T. Mahan’s lectures on strategy before the War Col- 
lege Class at Ne . R. 1, on June 22-27, were largely attended, 
also, by the officers of the training-station and of the engineer corps 
and artillery at Fort Wayne, by a large number of civilians. 
Capt. Mahan lectures as well as he writes, which is saying a great 
deal, indeed. 


The University of Virginia Magasine prints a vigorous ren- 
deringinto English of Eustache Deschampes’s sixteenth-century 
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** Ballade of the Death of Bertrand du Guesclin.”” It was made 
by Mr. J. P. Bruns, and won the J. A. Harrison translation prize. 
Prof, Harrison has — to the Washington and Jefferson 
Literary Societies of the University, ‘‘ for excellence in debate,” 
a handsome silver, ebony and copper trophy, designed by the 
Gorham Manufacturing Co. of this city. 

—The Macmillan Co. will publish, very shortly, ‘‘ Rheumatism : 
its Nature, its erage & and its Successful Treatment,” by T. 
J. Maclagan, M.D. The author discusses the varieties, symp- 
toms and duration, the seat and the nature of the disease, with 
the various theories which have influenced its treatment, such as 
the lactic acid, the neurotic and the miasmatic theories. Two 
chapters consider the nature and method of action of malaria. 
Rheumatic fever and its consequences, such as the heart compli- 
cations of rheumatism, endocarditis, pericarditis and myocarditis, 
are discussed, and, from a full record of cases, the author illustrates 
his treatment of rheumatism. The method of action of the 
salicyl compounds, especially in the heart complications, is shown, 
and chapters are given to cerebral rheumatism, rheumatic hyper- 
pyrexia, the relations between rheumatism and chorea, and various 
anomalous forms of rheumatism. ; 

For the first time in its history, the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers has reélected its President. The scientist thus 
honored is Dr, Louis Duncan, Associate Professor of Electricity at 
Johns Hopkins. The United States Bureau of Education has ar- 
ranged for the preparation of an elaborate monograph on popular 
education in England, by Prof. Herbert B. Adams, of the de- 
partment of history in the same University. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co, will issue immediately ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Bimetallism,”’ by President Walker of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, which is the outcome of a course of lec- 
tures delivered at Harvard University and was prepared without 
reference to the impending political contest in this country. The 
book treats of the precious metals from the earliest times down to 
the present day. 


Harper's Weekly for July 11 will be largely devoted to the 
meeting of the National Educational Association at Buffalo, in- 
cluding the text of Prof. Brander Matthews’s paper on American 
literature, an article by Prof. Nicholas*Murray Butler, and a page 
of portraits of leading members and speakers. 


Sehool district No. 6, Harrison and Rye, which was created by 
a special act of the Legislature, for the accommodation of people 
living on the line of the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, is to have a school-house of its own, It will be erected 
by Mr. John E. Parsons of this city, in memory of his children, 
and is to cost at least $10,000. 

The morning session of the second day of the University Con- 
vocation at Albany, on June 25, was devoted to library work, and 
the afternoon session to a consideration of the city and union 
school systems. Inthe evening, Prof.de Garmo of Swarthmore 
delivered an address on ‘‘Culture Epochs in Education.” The 
Convocation held its final session on June 27. 

Mr. Flinders Petrie has returned to the service of the London 
Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund, and been appointed 
executor-in-chief of the explorations. Itis hoped that his appoint- 
ment will stimulate American contributions to the fund, which 
have fallen off a little of late. 

The Prince of Wales was installed as Chancellor of the recently 
established University of Wales, at Aberystwyth, to which office 
he was elected a year ago, on June 26. The University gave a 
degree of doctor of music to the Princess of Wales, and one of 
doctor of letters to Mr. Gladstone. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have published catalogues of 
**model libraries” of 1000 and 500 walks of fiction, poetry and 
drama, religion and philosophy, science and sociology, history, 
works of reference, art and literature, biography and travel; and 
also one of a collection of 300 books for young people, comprising 
fiction, travel, amusements, science, poetry, history, etc. 


—_— 


Notes 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co, announce for immediate publi- . 


cation ‘‘ Yekl, a Tale of the New York Ghetto,” by A. Cahan; 
‘* Familiar Trees and their Leaves,” written and illustrated by F. 
Schuyler Mathews; ‘‘ A Humble Enterprise,” by Ada Cambridge; 
** Dr. Nikola,” by Guy Boothby; ‘‘An Outcast of the Islands,” 
by Joseph Conrad; ‘‘ The King’s Revenge,” by Claude Bray; and 
new editions of ‘‘ Appletons’ General Guide,” ‘‘ Appletons’ Cana- 
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dian Guide,” ‘‘ Appletons’ Hand-Book of Summer Resorts ” and 
‘* Appletons’ Dictionary of New York.”” They will publish shortly 
‘* The Sentimental Sex,” by Gertrude Warden. 

— The Macmillan Co. announces a translation, from the Russian, 
of *‘ Sketches from the United States of North America,” by A. P. 
Tverskoy, who resided in this country for more than ten years. 


—The recent ‘‘ devil” scare in an East Side school in this city 
makes most timely the announced publication, by the Macmillan 
Co., of ‘‘ The Crowd: A Study of the Popular Mind,” by Gustave 
Le Bon, who claims that one of the chief characteristics of the 
present age is this substitution of the action of crowds, companies, 
congresses, conventions, for the activity of individuals. 


—The midsummer number of Zhe Jilustrated London News 
contains ‘‘ A Winter’s Walk in Carrick and Galloway,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, with illustrations by Mr. H. Macbeth-Raeburn 
and the following note by Mr. Sidney Colvin:—‘‘ The above is 
one of its author’s early Essays of the Road: why left unfinished 
I cannot remember or guess, for it seems to me one of the most 
pleasing and characteristic of its class. It records the first part 
of a walking-tour of some seventy miles, undertaken by Stevenson 
for health’s sake (and with very good effects), between the 8th and 
the 17th of January, 1876." The number opens with a stirring 
story by Mr. Zangwill—‘* Uriel Acosta,” 


— The Savoy begins a new volume with its July number, and 
will henceforth be published monthly, instead of quarterly. It 
will publish serially George Moore’s new novel, ‘‘ Evelyn Innes.” 


—When he was in England earlier in the year, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan purchased a Mazarin Bible, in two volumes, published in 
1450 and 1455, printed on vellum, with illuminated margins; a 
set of the Polyglotta Bible, six volumes, also published in 1450- 
55; and a set of the first four folio editions of Shakespeare, pub- 
lished in 1623-32-64 and 85. The books, which were invoiced 
at $18,000, have just been received in this country. 

—Mr. Alfred Austin, the Poet Laureate, will deliver an oration 
at the unveiling of a bronze statue of Robert Burns at Irvine, on 
July 18. On the centenary anniversary of the poet’s death, on 
July 21, a Burns demonstration will be held in St. Andrew's Hall, 
Glasgow, at which Lord Rosebery will make the address. 


—M. Paul Bourget has won his case against his publisher, M. 
Lemerre. The judgment forms a precedent, according to French 
authors the power of having their publishers’ books examined. 


—Mr. W. J. Hendérson has resigned the position he has held so 
long and so acceptably as musical editor of the Z¥mes, and is 
writing descriptive articles for the Journa/. He has just finished 
anew book for boys, a story of adventure and heroism in the 
United States Navy during the Civil War, and is engaged upon a 
second series of ‘‘ Sea Yarns for Boys” for Harper's Round Table. 
The Navy Department has listed Mr. Henderson’s ‘* Elements of 
Navigation "’ among its official text-books for naval militia. His 
books in the musical field are, it seems, in constant demand, ‘‘ Pre- 
ludes and Studies” having run through two editions, and ‘‘ The 
Story of Music” through four. 

—Mr. Francis A. Nicholls has resigned his position on the ed- 
itorial staff of the Boston Globe, with which he has been connected 
for twenty years. During this period he has held every position 
of importance on the paper. 

—The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, sailed for Europe on June 27, accompanied by Mrs. 
Abbott, their daughter and their son Theodore, who was recently 
graduated from Harvard. The party will travel in the north of 
England, Scotland and Wales. Dr. Abbott proposes to attend the 
congress, tobe held in Switzerland in July, for the purpose of secur- 
ing the establishment of an international court of arbitration. 

—The marriage of Mr. Charles T. Rolfe of Cambridge, the son 
of Dr. W. J: Rolfe, and Miss Josephine Jefferson, a granddau :hter 
of Mr. Joseph Jefferson, took place at Buzzard’s Bay on June 29. 

—An aunt of Mr. S. R. Crockett, the Scotch writer, residing in 
Springfield, O.; says that in his boyhood he was willing to make 
any sacrifice for books, and saved every penny with that object in 
view. Ashe grew older, he would spend days upon the hills 
studying the landscapes he would portray with his pen, and writ- 
ing to gain greater grace and facility. 

—Miss Gertrude Smith, author of ‘‘ The Arabella and Araminta 
Stories” and ‘‘ Dedora Heywood,” is spending the summer in 
California, visiting her native state for the first time since child- 
hood. She has: lately been the guest of Mrs. Margaret Collier 
Graham, author of ‘' Tales from the Foothills.” 
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—Miss Mabel Beardsley, a sister of ‘the only Aubrey, has re- 
cently become an actress, and made her debut in London as Edith, 
in ‘‘ Dearest Mama.” She has been a high school teacher, and 
her success in obtaining first-class honors in the Higher Cambricge 
Locals led to an offer of a scholarship at Newnham from Miss 
Gladstone. 

—The Tree-Planting Association of New York City was for- 
mally organized on June 25, its object being to promote the plant- 
ing of shade-trees on the uptown streets. Mayor Strong was 
elected President; Mr. Cornelius B. Mitchell, Vice-President; Col. 
Charles A. Post, Treasurer; and Mr. Frederic de P. Foster, 
Secretary. The yearly dues are $5, and one can become a life- 
member by paying $100, The organization of the Association is 
in keeping with the ever growing tendency'to beautify the city. 
We hope that its aim will be fully understood by residents of the 
part of the city it proposes to embellish, and that civic pride will 
show itself in generous support of its endeavors. 

—The Directors of the English Booksellers’ Provident Insti- 
tution have just published their report for 1895. The income 
amounted to nearly 1600/., including a legacy of 100/. from the 
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Publications Received 

AN — 
lew English Dictionary. Ed. by Dr. J. A. — Vol. Il, D.flluent '—Die- 

Brown, A. R. Sir Mark: A Tale of the First i Lg DA on & Co. 


Brooks, E.S ‘Ihe True Story of Abraham Pub. Co. 
Chambers, E. T. D. The Ocduaniche and iis Conndit £ Sivironmest "“’ 
Daudet, A. Artists‘ Wives Tr. by Laura Ensor, §:. et lan Co, 
Dittions A — Biography. Ed. by Sidney Lee, Vol. aay = ie 
eid: 5 cmilla’ 
ersheim, Alfred. To Tohu va-vohu. Lengienn a & 
Garnett, R. Richm Portfolio, Macmillan Co 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Ri Right. Tr. by 3 W. Dyde. # 90. Macmillan 
pe anes i and His Lost by. ‘acmillan Co’ 
eightley, S. R. The Crimson lee ad 50. & 


King, Charles, An Army Wife. 
fe age Brander. Tales ot Fantasy and Fact. §1.25. 


n, Edward A. The Story of a of Coal. D. Appletor P 
McManus,L, The Wik the Kine. $:. Ha & beer’ 


Meynell, Alice. The Colour of Life. $z 25. Way & Williams 
Noble, J. A. The Sonnet in England. $1.50. Way & Williame 
Rocegaer hy D. Practical Rhetoric, $1. Am 


Alpengeschichten Brentano’s: 
rail. D. From Cairo to the Soudan’ Frontier. fe. Way & Williame- 
Twenty Sixth Annual Report a the State Board jucation, Together wit h the 

Fiity-First Annual.Report of the Commissioner + Sr Public Schools of Rhode 


Island. uary sey dense, : E. L. Freeman & Sons, 
Twain, Mark The Pritee and the Pau ; Hi vt 








late Frederick Miles; 7657. was paid in temporary grants to forty- 
six members and widows, and over 700/, in permanent annuities, 


Woodward, Geo. A 


wae c. D. oe 5 Reeve. Bible 
The Diary of a “ Peculiar’ 


ys and’ ’Girte $x. Lothrop Pub Co. 
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Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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CELEBRATED HATS, 


—AND— 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS anp BONNETS anv 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, bet. 224 and 23d Streets, 
and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 











NEW YORK. 


The 


Atlantic Monthly 


For JULY contains, among other papers :— 


The Real. Problems of De- 
mocracy. 
E. L, GODKIN, Zattor of the Nation. 
A comprehensive statement of Democratic probleme, 
tendencies, and dangers, apropos of Lecky's notable 
book on ** Democracy and Liberty.” 


A _Century’s Progress in 
Science. 
JOHN FISKE. 
A review by the most competent living authority of the 
chapter in human progress that te wnparalleled,—the 
century's changes of thought and doctrine, 


Arbitration and Our Rela- 
tions with England. 

HON. E. J. PHELPS, 22-Mintster to England. 
A statement of the proyer attitude of the two great 
Anglo-Saxon nations.to each other; the possibdtiitics 
and limitations of arbitration; the function of di- 

plomacy. 


The United States and the 
Anglo-Saxon Future. 

Prof. GEO. B. ADAMS, of Yale University. 
Why the United States and not England holds the key 

to the future dominance of the world; new interna- 
tional conditions; the United States the necessary 

centre of a world-confederation, 


Speculations of a Story- 
Teller. 


GEO. W. CABLE. 
A charming “ confession” of a nove'tet—the seoret 
and the atm of the etory-teller's art. 


Confessions of 
Public School Teachers. 
A group of siz professional autobiographies, wherein 
the writers reveal the forces at work in shaping our 
public-school life—very suggestive papers indeed. 


Letters of D. G. Rossetti. 
Edited by DR. BIRKBECK HILL. 
Remintecencea of Browning, and other pleasant lt- 
erary talk, 


Fiction. 
The Old Things. HENRY JAMES. 


The Country of the Pointed Firs. 
ORNE JEWETT,. 


84.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


ag rc Sept. 24, '96. 
Chy pe onset “= opi wees and n°}: shtTt an ig re al 








SARA 





necticut 
T PukRokREr's | DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
1 FoR GIRLS reopens Sept. 1896. —— 
an year. The hes, Peanals Fen, Rector. 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal, 





nary for Girls. 
sions Some? Je lish Courses. French, German, 
Art, 


usic. Rev. J. B. McLaan, Simsbury, Conn, 








NEW JERSEY 





Misses mabie’s English, French and German 
se ing and Day School. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 


College Preparation. Art and Music. Apply for circulars, 








NEW YORK 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, 
S Under the direct 





jon of Bishor Doaws. aéth 
Miss E.tew W. Born, Principal. Albany, N. y 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
masts dCatemies; tnd Business, "0,6. Army leer detalad 
23 a SSETH B. BISBEE, Prine! 





984 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, 
Buffalo 


The forty-fifth year, 
M 





New York, Newburgh, 


The Misses Mackie’s School TOR 
Academ d College-Preparat 

Art and Masle. Cert ‘ feat Camits to Vee ak and We Welles’ 
One and a half y ete from New York, 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 
For Boarding cadets only. 
tifully located on aa 
catalogue address 





Someone uipped and beau- 
33 River, est Point. For 
” JONES, C-E., Superintendent, 





YOU SU 
ihHieM 
[VERYWHIERE 








DODI 
“MEG~ CO. 
HARTFORD CONN * 








EDUCATIONAL 





PENNSYLVANIA 





a. @ daughter to educate and send to school? 
ik for a circular from Mus. H, Cieac, 4315 
alnut | St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 

For Girls. Possesses ome private property in city. 
Boarding and day. 15th year. Academic, ye og Prepara- 
tory and Music Depts. For illus. cat. and refs » address 
Dr. and Mrs. James R. DANFORTH. 





4 a PEEKSKILL Ml MILITARY 
catalogue, | Col. téuls H. 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
M&S, JEANNETTE M, THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 
extending Boy Surremser 1st to May ist, The faculty 


fi artists and instructors of America, 
and it may be affirmed that no tory abroad 
fy claim to 80 effici 


can 
ent a corps of t 
Sg 


RBECENTLY PUBLISHED IN FRENOH. 


FRENCH VERBS, REGULAR AND IRREGULAR, 


12mo, Cloth, hf ge Lid nal 
CHARLES P. 
eeaee seer 8 ve! ry ample, ad jon and with ‘tone ou aoe 
to be able to 
ee series 0 of Laos york e given 


and as well a few examinatio 
_ papers of wontons Universities: 


ATHALIE, 


° 12mo, Paper, 111 Pages. 26 Cents, 
ay ater in Hnetia, WF 6. tiaing, BLD. 
oe c "Sehoois. 

sine called" Athali" 
smite aig on Uf'priee bi te _— 


'8 works. 
rood Bic AR a 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
6g1 and 8s3 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N.” Y. 


ACADEMY, 
Send for illustrated 
ORLEMAN, Pria. 














MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Riversipe Drive, 


8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 

















MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Miss RENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within five 
ears more than fi pupils have entered Bryn 
awr College from this school. Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma given in 
both General and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 








MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
Astor Place. (Branches Zod os Ave., 120 Broadway.) 
During the summer members are permitted to take ten 
books, which may be kept until October 1, 


Books forwarded 
by mail or express to members out of town. 





WE CLIP THEM FOR YOU. 
NEWSPAPERS of all, kinds from pe algae Biggest 
Dailies to smallest weeklies from every state. Also Maga- 
sines, literary, ge art and pe m9 acme may ons trade 
and class papers. the best E: — ines included. 
Our readers are Re and oh Give us your 
erder for articles or comments on any subject and we will 
ne satisfaction. Rates oes on special servi 
ys surprisingly low. 


a “ve Chicago Press nee ins ye 


36 La Salle St., Chkago. 
POSTERS.—A number of Chap-Book posters 
also ee Rhead’s, Penfield’s, etc., etc., for 


exchange or 
OH. CRAWFORD MOORE 
110 St. Felix 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ae eee ae means Rog ee Comess on Sas sagan 


d leadership over 

man’ Fh nies + ool ors shows Tacity ‘cknowledg at erit. THe Reusne. 
TANDARD TYPEWRITER Trem unquestionably leads, 

‘Wvckorr, Ssamans & Benepicr, 327 Broadway, N, Y. 





PREHISTORIC Pottery. 


veer Se cae Bas eon of pottery and other 
ruins of Socorro County, 
New Mexico, ee 


U. FRANCIS DUFF, 
‘ Socorro, New M 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking 
all in leavening strength.— 
Government Food Report 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards. 


‘¢ There is an atmosphere of home comfort 
and hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which 
is rarely met with in a public house, and which 
insensibly draws you there as often as you turn 
your face toward New York.” 


The Critic 


A Weekly Review of Literature and the 
Arts 


Edited (since 1881) by J. B. & J. L. Gilder 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

To points in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, $3 a year; shorter terms, 25 cts. 
amonth, Foreign postage (Postal Union), 
$1 a year; 50 cts. for six months; shorter 
periods, 10 cts. a month. Handy binder, 
$1; with new subscription, 50 cts. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance, 
names not being entered in our books till 
payment has been received. In ordering, 
please. state whether subscription is mew or 
old ; and in requesting change of address, 
always give old address as well as new. 
New subscriptions run from date of current 
issue, unless otherwise directed, When only 
month is named, subscription dates from 
first issue in month. 


SINGLE COPIES 

The price of Zhe Crétic is ten cents a. 
copy. Back numbers over six months (but 
not over one year) old, fifteen cents a copy. 
Over one year old, /wenty-five cents. Many 
of the earlier issues are out of print and not 
to be had at any price. Indexes same price 
as single copies. 

BOUND VOLUMES 

Vol. I, (old series), covering the year 
1881, $10. Vols. II. and III. (1882 and 
1883), $7. 50 each, Each volume of the 
new series (beginning January 1884) covers 
six months; price, $2. $2. 50. 


THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


owder. Highest of 
test United States 














